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ON SOME FEATURES OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 


I ave often heard it said by travellers that America (meaning 
thereby the United States, or rather that part of their enormous 
surface with which ordinary visitors become familiar) is not a 
picturesque country. Grand it is, of course, in many of its features, 
and it may possess beauty of scenery in certain senses; but not (say 
these critics) in the sense which we commonly understand by * the 
picturesque.” And this depreciatory judgment I have sometimes 
heard repeated by Americans themselves ; who, after roaming over 
the most celebrated parts of Europe (and few cultivated Americans 
have not done so), indulge themselves, like other travelled folk, in 
certain slightly disparaging airs towards their mother country on 
their return. ‘This is an opinion in which, for my own part, I can 
by no means concur. My acquaintance with the external aspect of 
that portion of the world is confined to a mere traveller’s glance over 
the Eastern and Middle States, a little of the West, and part of 
Canada; but this amount of knowledge, though not quite sufficient 
to enable me to sit in judgment on American usages and institutions, 
may suffice for my present purpose. I say nothing as to what I have 
not seen. But, speaking from my own observation only, I venture 
to stand up in defiance of common opinion, if common opinion be 
on the side of the critics whom I have named. Although great part 
of this vast surface is (like that of other extensive regions) of a 
monotonous character to the eye, yet it contains portions which 
abound in elements of the picturesque to a degree entitling them 
to enter boldly into competition with those scenes of the Old World 
on which the epithet is most commonly lavished in popular descrip- 
tion. My object, in the cursory notions on a great subject which I 
am about to confide to these pages, will be to convey the general 
impression made by American scenery, and especially with a view to 
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this attribute of picturesqueness, on the eye of one who is no artist, 
but respectably familiar, as a mere observer, with the art and nature 
of Europe, and who has formed, wisely or foolishly, an inveterate 
habit of judging for himself as to objects that strike his eye, and 
skipping the rapturous passages in guide-books. 

What do we mean by the “picturesque” in scenery? An old 
question, and not quite so readily answered as at first sight may appear. 
“Picturesque” are “those combinations or groups, or attitudes of 
objects which are fitted for the purposes of the painter.” So says 
Stewart, the Scottish oracle of the last generation, and certainly a 
very precise and accurate definer. The term picturesque, in its 
application to scenery, according to a French authority, designates 
“‘un aspect pris dans la nature, et qui, par la reunion d’heureux effets et 
daccidents variés, est susceptible d’une reproduction avantageuse 
par les procédés de V’art.”” Nothing can be more correct, etymo- 
logically speaking; and it is well that this close definition should be 
kept in view on a subject on which we commonly permit ourselves 
much looseness of expression. It is in this sense that mere beauty, 
which may, or may not, according to circumstances, have an artistic 


effect, is distinguished from picturesqueness. To use once more 
sydney Smith’s old illustration,—‘“ The rector’s horse is beautifu 
Sydney Smith’s old illustration,—“ Tl tor’s |] beautiful, 
the curate’s is picturesque,” the latter animal abounding, un- 


doubtedly, more than the former, “in happy effects and varied 
accidents.” Nevertheless, after having theoretically established this 
distinction, I must take the liberty of disregarding it; and using the 
term picturesque, for my present purpose, in that larger and more 
vulgar sense in which it comprehends all the pleasing general effects 
of scenery on the eye: form, colour, grace, beauty, even grandeur 
and sublimity, wherever these effects are naturally produced by 
what we see, and not merely by adventitious thoughts associated in 
our minds with that which we see. 

The love of the picturesque in this larger sense is one of the most 
modern of tastes; it is hardly a century old with us, and it is only 
beginning to develop itself among our American relations. But, in 
this as in every other fancy which they take up, they are hasty and 
vehement, and eager to achieve everything at a bound. They have 
dispensed altogether with the slow educating process by which 
Goethe and Wordsworth, and their schovls, implanted what may be 
called the sentimental love of external nature on the English and 
German mind; and claim to have arrived at the same end by a 
summary process, as so quick-witted a people ought. Thirty years 
ago mountains and lakes were, to the great mass of Americans, only 
quarters for pot-shooting and fishing, and cataracts had no value 
except in the shape of water privileges. Now, all the favourite 
sites of picturesque beauty in the Northern States swarm with 
visitors, like Switzerland and Scotland. A whole literature of descrip- 
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tive hand-books, and guides, and local poetry, and romances, has 
sprung up like an exhalation from the forest ; “sites” are worth a 
fancy price for building purposes, and mill-owners turn on for tourists 
occasional waterfalls at ten centsa head. And the American, carrying 
his gregarious habits into the wilderness, establishes himself for the 
season in some enormous hotel, hoiding from six hundred to two 
hundred guests ; every rapid, mountain, and lake has now one such 
at least ; and there, in company with bevies of ladies in the latest 
New York style, he flirts, dances “‘ Germans,” and lounges through 
the prescribed weeks, with the help of iced water or stronger liquors, 
as his taste may be. He drives about in his host’s spider-wheeled 
“buggies,” over desperate roads, to see the obligatory lions. Walk- 
ing and riding are not his favourite amusements; but this deficiency 
is not owing to indolent habits, as has been commonly said. It is 
rather caused, or at least rendered habitual, by the greatness of dis- 
tances and the impervious nature of the forests, which force the 
wanderer to keep the road, and render the use of wheels almost 
necessary. But in mountain and forest sporting—the taste for which, 
as a high-bred pastime, is also a new acquisition to Americans, 
and rapidly growing into a passién—the city American is quite 
as willing and able to encounter fatigue, as weil as hardship, as 
similar men of other nations. 

The consequence is, that if any one should be tempted to travel in 
the frequented parts of America, not merely, as most do, in order to 
become acquainted with cities and men, and visit at most one or two 
noted wonders in the way of scenery, but to learn the real aspect of 
her external nature, he need be under no apprehension of difficulties, 
or over-exertion, or under-feeding. The best-known sites within ordi- 
nary reach are all monopolised; huge boarding caravansecrais are 
planted upon them; railroads from various centres lead to them, and 
converge upon them; and all may be enjoyed at the regular price of 
three or four dollars per day per head, board and lodging, liquor not 
included. This, or nothing. If you seek to have Nature to yourself, 
you will be disappointed, as at Grindelwald or Lochlomond. And 
there is scarcely any alternative in American travel, at least in the 
forest region, between the perfectly easy and the utterly imprac- 
ticable. Keep to the track, and you may count for days beforehand 
on every hour’s journey, and every meal to be eaten. Diverge from 
it but for a trifling digression, and you are immersed at once in 
jungle, swamps, corduroy roads, starvation, and bewilderment. 

You must therefore make up your mind, as there is no help for 
it, to the gregarious habits of American travelling; for the big 
tural hotels are almost as promiscuous in point of company as 
the railroad cars, except so far as stress of expense contributes to 
make them more select. You must learn not to regard any sort of 
folks with whom you are thrown in contact as what a grievance- 
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writer to the Times described the other day as “a dreadful set of 
third-class passengers.” If you cannot endure this admixture, 
content yourself with the Old World, which is large enough for the 
fastidious. But, if you make the experiment, you will learn this 
among other secrets—that (to borrow a political phrase lately in 
vogue) there is such a thing as levelling upwards, as well as level- 
ling down; and that if refined folks must put up in America with 
a good deal of what they regard as coarseness of demeanour in the 
less refined with whom they are made to associate, these latter, on 
the other hand, are apt to learn much of forbearance and civility, 
and kindness and accommodativeness, and comparative polish, from 
the same association; which they never can, where custom keeps 
classes apart. Av reste, aristocratic habits make way in America as 
elsewhere, and the system of separate compartments in railway 
carriages is gradually introduced near the centres of traffic. 
3ut Iam only indulging in a few discursive remarks, suggested 
by the memories of pleasant hours passed amidst American scenery, 
and not lecturing on American manners and customs. As I have 
said, I hold it necessary, in passing judgment of comparison, to 
eliminate from my estimate a great variety of indirect impressions 
which we habitually derive from the contemplation of fine landscape 
—impressions s0 closely allied with those of the picturesque, pro- 
perly so called, as to be unavoidably classed together with them in 
our minds, although their origin and real significance are different. 
That which appeals to the imagination in scenery is, strictly speaking, 
not picturesque; but that is picturesque which appeals to the eye 
alone, or at least primarily, and pleases by what it presents, not by 
what it suggests. Now, in Americs, the first notions which fasten them- 
selves on the mind, in contemplating the scenes which men in general 
desire chiefly to behold and cherish chiefly in their recellection, are 
those of mere vastness. But the grandeur of mere vastness arises 
simply, i in the great majority of instances, from the imagination of the 
viewer. That adil strikes and overawes us is not wiiad we see, but 
the ulterior ideas suggested by what we sec. A western prairie, 
viewed as it generally must be with little advantage of height, is 
certainly not grander than Salisbury Plain, and certainly far less so 
than the Campagna of Rome, with its encircling outline of exquisite 
mountain forms. It is the fact that it ‘sa prairie—part of a vast 
rolling series of the same which extends from the Great Lakes to 
the Rocky Mountains, which is already attracting to its “womb 
immeasurable, and infinite breast,” army after army of hungry 
immigrants, and will continue to do so until it has become the seat 
of human industry and human luxury, to an extent which the world 
has as yet never witnessed: it is this which causes the little round 
table of green earth, visible around us as we journey, to attain the 
attribute of grandeur. So, again, the shores of the great American 
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lakes are in general utterly deficient both in beauty and picturesque- 
ness ; like mere tame bits of sea-coast, the opposite side being seldom 
visible: but we know that these lakes contain the greatest masses of 
fresh water anywhere to be found on the earth, and we respect them, 
not according to the verdict of our eyes, but according to what we 
remember to have read of them in geographical dictionaries. Or, 
again, if you take your stand on some abrupt Canadian height, such 
as are scattered along the banks of the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa, 
and look to the north, beyond those huge rivers, your eye rests 
everywhere alike on a billowy sea of leaves, varied but by the tall 
skeletons of pines, here in groups and there single, which the 
lumberers have left, towering to twice the height of the ordinary 
forest trees. There is, no doubt, a certain gloomy grandeur in the 
prospect, considered only as it affects the eye; but it is to association 
that the scene owes its real power to captivate us. We know that 
those tributary rivers which gleam here and there in the distance 
come from an unknown land; their course’ is unmapped, and their 
springs undiscovered: those dark chains of hills, which here and 
there interrupt the wide uniformity of surface, are unexplored, or 
only touched by the hunter and the woodman. Ask their names of 
the inhabitant of the clearing, and he can only tell you that he has 
never heard of any: they are ¢erra incognita, within view of thriving 
cities. And those woods which cover hill and plain alike fill, no 
doubt, a large space to your eyes, but how much vaster to your fancy! 
For you know that, beyond the first narrow fringe of scattered 
clearing, they extend unbroken, tree behind tree, until Nature denies 
farther sustenance to her arborescent progeny, and they die out in 
plains of moss and rock on the shores of Hludson’s Bay and the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Again, in one feature of what I may term the imaginative 
picturesque, common and recognised among ourselves, the American 
landscape is from the necessity of the case entirely deficient ; and 
though reason assures the observer that this deficiency is something 
accidental and immaterial to the main issue, there is a sentiment 
stronger than reason continually present to produce a craving for 
that which cannot be supplied. This is the want of the creations of 
man, of buildings thrown by a thousand indescribable accidents 
into harmony with the works of nature before us, which at once 
attract and relieve the eyes, sated with the gaze on mere general 
outlines. We scarcely, perhaps, are ourselves aware, until we miss 
them, how much the ruined castle, the convent, the minster, the 
distant perspective of the antique city, nay, the ordinary church 
tower, and even the old-fashioned farmhouse, contribute towards the 
pictorial value of the scenery to which we are accustomed. We are 
ourselves so familiar with them, that we come to regard as mere 
insignificant accessories objects without which our favourite views 
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would, in truth, lose their character. We do not really estimate 
their value until we miss them. The mere natural features of the 
banks of the Danube, where mountainous, are, unless my eye mis- 
eads me, grander and more beautiful at once than those to be met 
with on the Rhine or the Rhone. But the latter rivers have the 
incomparable advantage of being lined, in their whole course, by 
remnants noble, fantastic, or grotesque, of the world of medizeval life 
which has passed away, intermingled with the architectural products 
of modern refinement; and these details will be found to have en- 
tered, thoroughly and inseparably, into our conceptions of the general 
picture: whereas, on the Danube, from Belgrade down to the Iron 
Gate, until the first Bulgarian minarets greet the eye of the 
traveller, there is scarcely a single object of art, ancient or modern, 
which contributes its form to add a graceful accident to the beauty 
of the natural outlines. What is true, exceptionally, in Europe, is 
of course universally true in America. The elements of art, anti- 
quity, association with the works of man, are wholly wanting. 
Allis of yesterday, and all is designed merely to serve the com- 
monest wants and the most transitory purposes. Americans often 
compare the shores of the Hudson to those of the Rhine, and 
in many respects they have a right to do so; but what woulda 
Rhine be if all the historical fragments which skirt it were absent, 
and their place occupied only by occasional conglomerations of small 
wooden houses with painted verandahs? There is only one tolerably 
picturesque building—in the lady’s album sense—in all the States, 
as far as I know, and that is the old round stone tower in New- 
port, Rhode Island. The theory prevailed some years ago, that it 
was a relic of the Norsemen; and, consequently, the worthy citizens 
of the place treated it with high respect, clothed its surroundings 
with turf and shrubbery, and made it up into something like the 
decorous appearance of a pet ruin of the Seven Mountains or the 
Thiiringer-Wald. Alas! certain old documents have been dis- 
covered which seem to show beyond dispute that it is nothing but a 
stone mill put up in the time of the Puritan settlers. Its glory has 
departed, and, although the ornamented exterior still remains, people 
pass by it with a certain sense of humiliation, as when we see 2 
detected impostor who has victimised us. 

It must be admitted, also, while we are making the worst of the case 
against our own view, that the American landscape has other 
defects, as regards that attractiveness which arises from association, 
more characteristic and more unpleasing than the mere absence of 
objects familiar in other countries as graceful accompaniments of 
fine scenery. It is commonly said that the first impression of an 
American view (I speak of what is specially American, belonging to 
a new courftry, not of the home scenery of old settled parts) is 
melancholy. Why should this be so where the sense of novelty, 
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and freshness, and hope, and the aspect of free and exulting nature 
seem specially to invite to cheerfulness? One reason I believe to be 
this—that there is something depressing, something which jars on 
the feelings, in the aspect of a vast region in which the dominion of 
nature seems to be ceasing, her grandeur and her abundance rapidly 
disappearing, while the dominion of man is not yet established, nor 
his mission of improvement accomplished. There is a dreary vacuity 
between ; a gloomy interval, from the falling of the curtain over the 
old world, to its rising over the new. Gaze upon the huge zone of 
woods which circles with its frontier belt the lands occupied by man 
beyond the Alleghanies and on the St. Lawrence ; the mightier trees, 
the older denizens of the forest, have almost all disappeared ; they have 
been cleared away by the woodman: only a few scattered specimens 
are left, such as the tall, meagre skeletons of the white pine, which 
dot the landscape, rising far above the deciduous trees, all along the 
limits of the cultivated land of Canada; the rest consists now mostly of 
under-growth, or inferior specimens, not worth removal, left to struggle 
and perish together. Moreover, the mere partial clearing of a forest 
is found to admit into it great rushes of wind, which devastate it far 
and wide; and much greater destruction is occasioned by the casual 
fires occasioned by settlers. Of course there are districts very 
differently cireumstanced as to sylvan riches: I am only speaking 
now of the first and general effect. Man has destroyed, and has 
not yet replaced. Look, again, at those vast rivers, full and 
majestic, clear and brown as amber, or blue from their lake reser- 
voirs, sweeping through this world of trees, and encircling with 
their waves fairy archipelagoes of tufted islets ; they seem as if they 
ought to swarm with fish, and only a few years ago they did so; 
their waters are generally lifeless now. Wherever the saw-mills 
ply their trade these discharge all their sawdust into the current 
whose water-power they employ. The deleterious matter is not 
swept bodily away by the stream, but gathers in the eddies, clings 
to the shores, forms shoals in the shallow parts, clogs the gills of the 
fish, who soon desert waters thus infected, and leave them destitute 
of their natural inhabitants. As regards animals of the higher 
orders, it is unnecessary to call attention to their fate; it has been 
vainly deplored by naturalists and romancers until the subject is a 
stale one. The game first falls a prey to the speculative pot-shooting 
of the savage and the backwoodsman, then to the restless energy of 
the sportsman, finally, where it is sufficient for the purpose in the 
number and magnitude of the victims, to that last and most ignoble 
product of our civilisation, the mere lust of slaughter, which leads those 
possessed with it to roam over continents, destroying, merely to load the 
earth with piles of useless carcasses of slain creatures, and note down in 
books the amount of slaughter perpetrated. The Indians, like their 
game, have perished from off the land; the white man, with his 
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flocks and herds, has not yet fully taken possession of their inherit- 
ance. It adds greatly, as I have said, to the feelings of monotonous 
sadness which such a prospect sometimes excites, to reflect that 
these vast regions are almost untcnanted by the dwellers for whom 
they seem adapted, and who so lately enjoyed them, while as yet 
but ill-prepared for the reception of their successors ; a land, as it 
were, without form and void—a silent, sleeping chaos between two 
creations. To get beyond this belt of transition country, and 
become intimate with unspoilt nature, the traveller must now-a-days 
vander far a-ficld westward, beyond the limits of the forest zone, 
or into the depths of the dense wilderness still left in the neglected 
South, or northward, until the trees themselves begin to grow 
stunted, in the region beyond Lake Superior. 

These criticisms on the genius of American scenery may, however, 
be held to savour of fastidious over-refinement, or, at best, to be little 
more than sentimentality, and not capable of being seized by art, or 
conveyed to the ear in language of precise description. Let us look 
a little more closely and “realistically,” as the phrase now runs, at 
the features of New World landscape, which may be deemed most 
obviously characteristic, and resembling or differing from those of 
our own. 

Of mountain scenery, in every variety, the Union, within its now 
extended limits, possesses enough and to spare. But, speaking of the 
region east of the Mississippi only, the mountains are of second-rate 
order and minor attractions. Between Mount Weshington, in New 
I[ampshire (6,200 feet—they are actually making a railway to the top 
of it), and Mount Mitchell, in North Carolina (6,500), which pass for 
the two highest, there intervenes a great multitude of summits, 
reaching from three to five thousand feet; attaining, therefore, 
respectable, though not conspicuous altitude, and rising, more or less 
gradually, from the “ rolling country,” which commonly extends to 
their bases. For the abrupt contrast between precipitous mountain 
side and level plain at the foot, characteristic of great upheavals, such 
as those of the Alps and Pyrenecs, is not ordinarily met with in 
America. These ranges are divided by great river gaps, and differ 
in geological character ; but there is a general monotony in their 
outlines—long, undulating, billowy swells of highland. Not only do 
they lack the grandeur of the greater European ranges, and the 
fantastic outlines of the Sierra, but they seldom exhibit the broken 
form which we have come to consider as appertaining to mountains 
in general, even of inferior order, such as those of Cumberland and 
North Wales. It is rarely that the eye fastens on a slope of bald 
rock ; the inclines are almost invariably such as to admit of a thick 
covering of vegetation. Among such European parallels as I have 
seen, those which most nearly resemble the American are the ranges of 
central Germany, the Harz, Boéhmerwald, Erzgebirge, Black Forest, 
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rounded and swelling in contours, and forest-covered almost every- 
where. The Alleghany ranges display, however, in other parts, forms 
more resembling the long, mural slopes of the Jura. Of course, under 
these circumstances, some important elements of the picturesque 
must be deemed wanting; and yet there is a peculiar grandeur, 
unlike what we are accustomed to elsewhere, in the aspect of the 
Gireen Mountains of Vermont, for instance, or the Adirondacks of 
New York, where they crown the horizon of some enormous view, 
the eye being Iced up to them, as it were, by long, curling ridges of 
inferior hills, standing out in the hard, dry blue of that peculiar 
atmosphere, neither English nor South European. They are visible 
enough, on a clear day, from that height which commands one of 
the most singular und beautiful prospects anywhere to be found, 
“La Montagne,” above Montreal; but almost too distant for scenic 
effect. 

Of course these mountain ranges are covered from base to summif, 
everywhere alike, with the one grand, solemn, unvarying forest. 
Nothing impresses the traveller half so forcibly, in Atlantic America 
and nearly as far as the Mississippi, as the uniform, almost over- 
powering presence of this sea of leaves, to which our most extensive 
woodlands in Europe (speaking of those covered wholly or chiefly 
with deciduous trees, and omitting the pine forests of Russia and 
Scandinavia) are no more than our mountain tarns to the great 
American lakes. Nothing more contradicts his anticipations—I speak 
chiefly of my own, but I know they were shared by others—than the 
extreme narrowness of the cleared space almost everywhere. Nature 
seems to push back her vigorous vegetation with almost fierce 
impatience over all once occupied spots, the moment the hand of man 
intermits its cnergy. The so-called exhausted lands of the Atlantic 
seaboard are recovering by degrees their vegetable soil, and be- 
coming the homes of fresh and lusty self-planted groves of many - 
species, more vigorous to the eye—though of course much younger 
—than the patches of decaying virgin forest still left uncleared 
beyond the Alleghanies. It is said that the ravages of the great fire 
of Miramichi, in 1826, which destroyed the timber over six thousand 
square miles, were practically repaired in twenty-five years. Around 
Washington, hemmed in by woods even more closely than the other 
great cities, large tracts were stripped of trecs during the operations 
of the civil war, in order to deprive enemies of their cover. This 
destruction took place only four or five years ago, and already a beau- 
tiful, tangled wilderness of infant oak and chestnut and maple rises 
everywhere above the head of the foot-passenger. 

Men will make grievances out of the most unpromising material, 
and learned Americans choose to complain of the diminution of their 
forest surface,’ and fancy that rain falls off, and rivers dry up in con- 


(1) When speculative writers go so far as to apply to North America the notion, so 
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sequence of clearing. Such speculations seem wonderfully far-fetched 
when we examine the facts with our own eyes. But, generally, 
when an American laments over the neglect and decay of the woods 
in his district, he only means that valuable timber for the market is 
becoming scarce; if understood more widely, the complaint would 
be quite unreasonable. All around the various ranges of moun- 
tains of which I have spoken may therefore be described in a gencral 
way as unbroken forest, or interrupted only, especially towards the 
North, by myriads of gleaming lakes. Wherever trees are not, 
earth seems to bear nothing but grass. There is an entire absence— 
distressing to the British, though not equally to the continental 
pilgrim — of our ordinary many-coloured carpetings for waste 
places; no heath, unless I am mistaken, no broom, no furze, no pro- 
fusion of wild flowers, scarcely any ground mosses. Ferns are rich, 
and abundant; but, until they die in autumn, these produce no 
contrast of colours. All is green alike, from the summit of. Mount 
Washington or Mount Marcy to the shores of the lakes which nestle 
at their feet. We speak habitually of England, and still more of 
Ireland, as surpassing in verdure; but no one can have a full idea of 
the effect produced on the eye by intense unrelieved greenness of 
sward and foliage, who has not visited North America, especially in 
early summer. So I say, in defiance of the paradox of Elihu Burritt, 


who holds that an English October is the greenest month of the 


popular in Europe, that the removal of forests diminishes the amount of rain, I should 
suspect that their theory péche par la base, the removal in question being as yet far 
too insignificant to produce such an effect, even if it be thus producible. But what real 
evidence, or what sound scientific reason, have we in behalf of the supposition that the 
presence or absence of forests affects the amount of atmospheric precipitation, any where 
at leastin temperate climates? Itissurprising how often generalizations are admitted in 
common talk as “notorious facts,” when in truth we hardly stand on the threshold of 
our induction. The question, be it observed, has nothing to do with the effect of woods 
in diminishing evaporation, and allowing the fallen water to percolate instead of running 
off, so as to maintain a more equable supply in the streams; that is quite another 
matter. The point at issue is whether, ceteris parilus, more rain falls on a hundred 
acres of trees than a hundred acres of turnips, and if so, why. I may at least refer 
those who may accuse me of paradox, to the very cautious language used by those who 
have really examined the subject by the aid of such meagre knowledge as we possess. 
Mr. George W. Marsh, a very painstaking American writer (“Man and Nature, or 
Physical Geography as modified by Human Activity’’), sums up the evidence on both 
sides, and ends in uncertainty. In France, where, a few years ago, there was some- 
thing of a panic about the dimunition of rain through déboisement, observers seem work- 
ing round to a contrary conclusion. Foissac (‘ Météorologie’’) is quoted by Mr. Marsh 
as suggesting that forests even draw from the earth a quantity larger than the usual 
fall of rain. Belgrand (‘‘ Annuaire de la Société Météorologique,’’ 1853) carefully 
compared the rainfall in two neighbouring valleys in Burgundy, the one wooded, and 
the other bare, and found that less fell in the wooded one. And see the conclusion 
arrived at by M. Marié-Davy in his remarkable work, “ Les Mouvemens de |’ Atmo- 
sphére et des Mers,” 1866. He infers from the whole mass of evidence at our command, 
such as it is, that there is no proof at all that rain has diminished in France together 
with the undoubted diminution of the wood; no reliable proof that the presence or 
absence of wood affects the rainfall in any particular locality. 
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greenest country, and that a rich surface of British turnips beats all 
the natural emerald of his own country. 

The extreme beauty of colouring presented by the forests, especially 
of the Northern States, at the turning of the leaf, has struck the 
eyes of every traveller, and formed the subject of a thousand descrip- 
tions. Perhaps the nearest approach to it on this side of the Atlantic 
may be found in middle France, where the sun is brighter than with 
us, and the first autumn frosts bite sharper, and where there is a 
great variety of deciduous trees. Such a spectacle on a small scale, 
and doubtless by no means equally vivid, is presented by the forest of 
Fontainebleau during a few days of October.’ But next to the hues 
of autumn in America, and, though far less gorgeous, still exquisitely 
lovely, are the fresh tints of the few weeks of spring. Species after 
species, in long and regular succession, puts forth its tender leaves, 
expands into youthful grace, and then into the full flush of summer ; 
and the hillsides are brilliant, not with separate specimens, but with 
a carpet of large patterns of different shades of early green; for, as a 
botanical traveller observes, ‘when any one species of a tree is met 
with, acres of the same are frequently seen together.” In due 
season, this green is mixed with the rich white flowers of the dog- 
wood, playing in the forest the part of the English hawthorn, with 
other varieties of colour, and with shrubs of similar class; and here and 
there with the flaming scarlet or rose tints assumed by the buds of 
some oaks and other kinds of trees, when about to burst. Later in 
the year, at the approach of summer, the rhododendron and azalea 
(bay and honeysuckle, in local language), and the kaimia (laurel), 
enamel for a few short weeks the underwoods of the Central States. 
Farther south, the tulip tree hangs out its parure of many-coloured 
flowers on its bright green vesture ; and at last, beyond the Carolina 
frontier, shine out the richer glories of the magnolia. 

It is a well-known peculiarity of the Atlantic side of North 
America, that the isothermal lines of climate run very close together, 
and the zones of temperature succeed each other rapidly ; consequently, 
the vegetation is very differently timed in neighbouring districts. 
In our island, thanks to that convenient Gulf Stream which accounts 
for everything, or to whatever other cause may be the real one, there 
is comparative uniformity in this respect. LEarliness or lateness of 
vegetation has more to do with varieties of exposure, soil, and eleva- 
tion, than with the latitude. But in the States you may precede the 
spring, or keep in arrear of it, with a very small amount of locomo- 
tion. Two days will bring you from Virginia to Canada. You will 
leave the banks of the James River already blooming in early 


(1) “It must be admitted that both the Northern and the Southern declivities of the 
Alps exhibit a nearer approximation to this rich and multifarious colouring than most 
American travellers in Europe are willing to allow.” —G. W. Marsu, Man and 
Nature. 
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summer, and find Nature on those of the St. Lawrence only just 
awaking from her long months of inactivity. 

Examining a little closer the specialties of American forest phy- 
siognomy, and comparing it with that familiar to us in the old 
continent, the observer is struck at once by the curious manner in 
which Nature, as if in sport, has blended similarity with difference. 
I speak, of course, of the great temperate zone in each, where the 
latitudes, for all gencral purposes, may be regarded as nearly cor- 
responding, after the deduction of ten degrees from the American 
amount—i.e., 50° =40°—the Central States being therefore taken 
as equivalents for northern Trance and the south of England. It 
must have been a strange feeling with which our first settlers 
explored a region so like in broad outline to that which they had 
left, so different in every detail. All our familiar trees are there— 
ouk, elm, beech, ash, birch, &c. The new-comers had no difficulty 
in assigning their names; only in a few instances have they alto- 
gether changed their application, tulip trees being called poplars, 
and so forth. But though the same, I suppose, as far as specific 
identity is concerned, almost every one varies from its antitype here, 
in so many particulars as to confound all notion of similarity. Those 
free-growing, tall, loose-made, straggling oaks and elms are utterly 
unlike our sturdy, compact trees of the same name in general aspect, 
and differ from them more or less in every minute characteristic. 
The first diversity which strikes the eye is, that the prevailing green 
tint of the foliage is far lighter than with us—lighter than on the 
continent of Europe, though there, in general, less sombre than in 
our islands. The leaves of the American varieties are for the most 
part larger, ranker in growth, and less clustered in close masses, the 
twigs forming the extremities less slender, and the tracery, conse- 
quently, less minute. Almost all—where not drawn upward by close 
proximity, as in the virgin forests—affect a less compact and more 
patulous shape than their relatives with us. Some idea of the differ- 
ence may be formed by noting the growth and figure of imported 
American trees in England. ut this idea would be incomplete. 1 
cannot tell why it is, but even those which are oldest, and have become 
most acclimatised among us—the occidental plane, for instance, and 
the scarlet or Virginia oak—though they are not as yet of the English 
type, have to some extent lost their own, and approximated to ours: 
they do not look quite like their parents at home. Perhaps our more 
windy climate, and more frequent storms, have compelled them, in 
self-defence, to grow after a fashion of their own. The strong, 
massy, low-built form of our common oak, or the loftier, but almost 
equally massy, shape of the English elm, are very rarely to be met 
with in trees of corresponding age in America. These throw out 
their boughs higher from the bole, as if remembering the constraint 
imposed upon their ancestors in the close forest where they were 
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nurtured ; at an acuter angle, tending more generally upwards; more 
apt to curve downwards again, and become pendulous at the extremi- 
ties; more straggling in their growth; more “streaky,” to use a 
common woodman’s expression; and affording, consequently, a less 
pronounced continuity of shade. This seems, to an English eye, 
peculiarly the case with oaks in general, with elms, with hickory, 
butternut, and all the varieties of ‘“juglans,” and even with the 
magnificent occidental plane or buttonwood, and the tulip tree, which 
pass for the two largest denizens cf American soil in the temperate 
regions. The beech is rarely seen, as far as I know, except in close 
forests, where its natural habit of growth cannot be well observed. 
The sweet chestnut is more nearly allied in appearance to our common 
Spanish, than most other trees to their European namesakes; but 
even this is generally straggling, and does not often seem to assume 
the peculiarly graceful shape—that of a cone, rounded off at the 
summit—-to which it is partial, in Europe, when it has its own way. 
The chief exception to be found to this ordinary habit of outline, 
among common trees, is that of the sugar maple ; which, when it has 
room to cut a figure by itself, is apt, in advanced life, to assume a 
compact round form, imposing from ‘its size, from the intense green 
of its leaves contrasted with their silvery underlining, and from the 
depth of its shade. 

Of the varieties of oak, whose name is legion, none, that |] 
have scen, equal in picturesqueness our royal British “ pedunculate,’” 
or even the less majestic sessiliflora of continental Europe. Their 
growth is too loose, their form too slight, their shade not ample 
enough, by comparison. Their bark is also generally too light 
coloured for grand effect. The white oak, the commonest of all 
(and often a stately creature, though Cobbett, in one of his fits of 
oddity, thought proper to vilipend it), is so denominated merely from 
this circumstance. But in minor details many of these varieties 
posssess great beauty, quite unknown to ours, especially in their 
leaves; large, deeply indented, many-shaped, not only in the same 
variety, but sometimes in the same individual. Their colour is also 
often rich and luxuriant, both in early spring and late autumn. 

But a more remarkable tree, in point of * -auty, to English eyes, is 
the American elm. It is there, eminently, what it is not with us, 2 
tree of the forest, and covers extensive tracts of the undulating 
country of the Middle States. But its peculiar elegance has made it 
a favourite with man from carly times; it is that most commonly 
preserved around the homesteads of New England, and it is every- 
where in favour, where soil and climate suit it, for plantation in gardens 
and streets. Cleveland, in Ohio, which Americans quaintly call 
the “forest city,” has its main thoroughfares lined with very 
striking specimens of it. The following description of its usuak 
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appearance, where it meets with a good soil and fair-play, I borrow 
from Loudon’s “ Arboretum,” extracted by him from Michaux :— 

Insulated in this manner, it appears in all its majesty, towering 
to the height of eighty or a hundred feet, with a trunk four or five 
feet in diameter ; regularly shaped, naked, and insensibly diminishing 
to the height of sixty or seventy feet; when it divides itself into two 
or three primary limbs. The limbs, not widely divergent at the 
base, approach and cross each other eight or ten feet higher; and 
diffuse on all sides long, flexible, pendulous branches, bending into 
regular arches, and floating lightly in the air.” 

It will be seen that it chiefly affects what may be termed the 
plume of feathers shape ; the branches diverging from the trunk at a 
very acute angle, then spreading widely, and curling downwards at 
the extremities. Consequently it is less akin to the English than to 
the Scottish, or mountain, or wych elm (ody évopdérwv pdpdy pia, | 
suppose). And it is said to be propagated in this country by grafting 
on the latter. Still the diversity is great, and not least in the larger 
size and more luxuriant verdure of its foliage. A fine opportunity for 
comparison occurs on Boston Common. ‘Two hundred years ago, 
some early ruler of that city had the happy thought of planting « 
row of alternate English and American elms there; and both have 
grown admirably. You may there contrast the sturdy dignity of the 

inglish tree, towering straight aloft, with round head and somewhat 

angular limbs, and clustering verdure, with the wilder, fan-like 
grace of the native. I cannot imagine a statelier sight in its way 
than an avenue of fine American elms would be in an English park. 
It would realise to me the imaginative pictures which I have seen of 
the groves of Milton’s garden of Eden, or of royal pleasances in the 
East. But it would take a century or two to produce it ; and, I fear, 
moreover, that, in our stormy atmosphere, the trees would lose their 
beauty from the breaking of their great forked limbs, which seem 
ready to tear themselves away from the trunk by their own weight. 

I nave hardly left myself room to speak of the effect of the pine 
tribe, as accessories to the common American landscape. But it 
must be remembered that these do not prevail so as to form a marked 
feature in the Central States, except on particular soils. Farther 
south, in Dixie’s land, they become predominant ; where the luxuriant 
cedar and cypress groves occupy large surfaces, and the tall pines of 
Virginia form, perhaps, the most picturesque members of the race, 
with their umbrella heads and rich bark; but their long-spiked 
foliage is apt to be scanty, and wanting in colour. They prevail 
again in the far North, where the most characteristic specimens are 
the meagre form, already described, of the lofty white or Weymouth 
pines; and the more attractive figure of the deep green hemlock- 
spruce, the tree which seems to thrive anywhere, and under any 
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conditions ; alternately, as a huge trunk, and’a spreading bushy 
shrub; which seems, unlike every other, to enjoy an obscure location 
under the shade of its neighbours; the last to protrude its gnarled, 
stunted stem, and weird roots, from the rocky floor of the mountain 
tops; the last to hang from the very edge of the precipice over 
Niagara, and dip its branches in the everlasting spray. 

Large, old, free-growing trees are, for obvious reasons, not common 
objects in the States ; in their native places they grow close together ; 
only a few survive in the struggle for life ; these are drawn upwards 
with lofty tops, no lateral henteliee, and scanty crowns, and scarcely 
do justice by their apparent to their real size; they are apt, more- 
over, to die at the summit, long before the date of their collective life is 
out. Nor are they very long-lived, even when unassailed by man or 
by accident. The largest pines of the Northern States, still standing in 
the primitive West, ‘de not commonly exceed 350 years. The eal 
we are told, lives longer than the pine ; aud the hemlock-spruce, 
perhaps, as long as the oak. A specimen of this last, cut within a 
thick wood, exhibited 486 annual circles. It is also very often 
found that where a single inhabitant of the old forest has been pre- 
served, and allowed ample room, it di¢s away, if not in the head, in the 
branches. Its native constitution was adapted to its crowded birth- 
place, or had become so; and will not bear too lavish exposure. 
Scarcity of such trees as are preserved in English parks, and hardly 
anywhere else in the world, is, as I say, the general rule. But any 
one who may take the trouble will find abundant exceptions. The 
finest single trees will probably be seen on the skirts of the remain- 
ing forests, and on river banks and islands, especially west of the 
Alleghanies ; and many very noble ones have been rescued, or planted 
some few centuries ago, in the oldest settled parts, especially New 
England. For although first settlers hate trees as their natural 
enemies, their descendants soon become fond of them. It is often 
said that the first thing an American does, when he establishes him- 
self for life in the country, is to cut down every tree within his 
reach ; the second, to plant the ground again. 

But if the commonly visited parts of North America, viewed with 
westhetic eyes, must be pronounced to yield to the old continent in 
respect of grand accidents of surface, and on the whole only to rival 
it as regards beauty of vegetable covering; if they must be adjudged 
imperfectly gifted with what have been termed the two main 
elements of beauty, variety of outline and variety of colour; yet in 
the third commonly noted point of the picturesque—water, in all its 
features—they are immeasurably superior. The profusion of the 
fresh, glittering element, whether in numberless scattered lakes, from 
the inland seas of the North-west to the “ponds” of New England, 
or in huge sweeping rivers, or in waterfalls of every character and 
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dimension, constitutes the special glory of American scenery. And 
it is everywhere so readily accessible. Many of the earliest settled 
places along the Atlantic coast, which have become in process of time 
great cities, were established, for obvious reasons, at the head of large 
navigation; the point where the inland rivers burst through the 
last rocky barrier which impedes their course, and expand into broad 
deep reaches, or into estuaries. Such are Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond, Albany, Montreal. Immediately below 
these cities, the liquid road to the ocean is uninterrupted ; immedi- 
ately above are great rapids, with all their variety of rock and water 
scenery, often but superficially known to the denizen of the neigh- 
bouring town, who will transplant himself, when the season arrives, 
to some distant locality, at the bidding of fashion, to seek for beauties 
really within his reach. American waterfalls, as compared with the 
grandest European specimens, are of course deficient in height, from 
the inferior scale of the mountain elevations. But in all other 
respects, in point of volume of water, colouring, the wealth of sur- 
rounding vegetation, we have only to yield precedence with as good 
a grace as we may. Tor the gloomy firs which overshadow the 
great cataracts of Norway or the Alps, although from habit we may 
deem them appropriate, are but paltry accompaniments compared 
with the overwhelming luxuriance of the many tinted, many featured 
mass of foliage which clothes every rocky ledge and coign of vantage 
around an American fall, and feeds exultingly on its cloud of vapour. 
It is on this account—not to mention many other good reasons— 
that I could wish a tour in America was 2 more popular undertaking 
for English ladies than it is likely to become, thanks to the real 
annoyances of such a journey, and the very exaggerated estimate of 
them. I have always noticed that admiration for the scenery of 
waterfalls, or rather a passionate fondness for it, is more characteristic 
of women than of men. Men will view, and praise, and march up 
and down, and try different effects, and go away satisfied. The 
delight of woman is to remain still, and look into the tumbling waters 
in hour-long contemplation. I suppose that the variety of brilliant 
hues which the cataract develops under various accidents of sky is 
to them the great attraction ; as their enjoyment of mere colour is 
much stronger than ours in general. I have seen ladies sit speechless 
a whole evening together, on the verge of the cliff opposite the 
Canadian fall at Niagara, their eyes incessantly fixed in one steady, 
wistful gaze on the very centre of the Horse Shoe, as if by mere 
intense longing they could penctrate the secrets of that abyss, which 
the lifting and subsiding spray seems always about to disclose, but 
which have never been explored by human eye; until absolutely 
forced away by the impatience of their male companions. 

Niagara itself is no repository of the picturesque in the ordinary 
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sense ; it stands alone in its sublimity, and belongs, as it were, to a 
different order of things from that which constitutes the domain of 
art. But there is far more of the picturesque than unobservant 
eyes detect, or than art has hitherto made use of, in the accessories 
and neighbourhood of Niagara; in the giddy, tumultuous dance of 
sun-bright waves round the tufted islets which break its rapids just 
above the fall; and where the river, narrowed to a trench in the 
rocks, cleaves its way below in a succession of whirlpools through 
its stony barrier, of which every ledge and rift give birth to noble 
trees. 

Other falls of first-rate magnitude there are many, which have 
by no means attained that celebrity which is justly their due, and 
which, in days to come, they will doubtless obtain, when leisure 
increases and the love of the ornamental advances along with it. 
Ottawa is now a city, though of a very primitive kind; it is the 
capital of a great Dominion, and adorned with public buildings, 
which, in the neighbouring United States, are considered worth a 
long journey to visit; but I have heard few speak of its great 
cataract, the Chaudiére, or Cauldron, just outside the limits of the town, 
with anything like the admiration ‘which it excited in myself. It 
is much more known as productive of a greater quantity of sawn 
timber than any other water privilege in the New World, than as 
what it is in truth, one of its grandest natural scenes. I have 
read somewhere that the discharge at the Chaudiére equals in 
amount of water that at Niagara. This seems almost incredible ; 
yet the basin of the Ottawa river is of vast and unknown area, and 
the stream, at the lowest computation, must bring down as large 
a volume as the Danube in Hungary. This great river falls bodily 
over a shelf of limestone, forty feet in height, not presenting a 
straight face, but vandyked, as it were, into a bewildering number 
of zigzags from the fierce action of the water. The stream above 
the fall is not green or blue in colour, like those which issue from 
lakes, but amber, or rather coffee-coloured, rolling on like Dante’s 
Lethe, “ bruna bruna sotto |’ ombra perpetua,” as indeed do Western 
forest rivers in general. So huge is the volume of fluid, and so great 
its depth, that it does not shiver into foam on taking its leap, but 
curls over, along great part of the line, unbroken until it reaches the 
bottom ; appearing to the spectator, posted on the wooden bridge 
immediately below, like a gigantic wall of brown crystal (tourmaline) 
advancing bodily towards him. But, when once broken, the 
peculiarly indented line of precipice over which it falls causes it to 
tumble, not into one foaming abyss, but into a multitude of separate 
whirlpools, crossing and mingling with each other in a thousand 
bewildering eddies. 

Other waterfall scenes of inferior, but still striking grandeur, on 
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the larger American rivers, might be pointed out, of which it would 
not be easy to find descriptions in print, although they are quite 
accessible; such, for instance, as the so-called Great Falls of the 
Potomac, only sixteen miles from Washington. These, indeed, are 
rather rapids than falls; where the ample river, only inferior to 
the large Western streams, comes raving down several channels, 
through a chaos of bleached rocks, with a roar heard for many a 
mile through the all but unbroken forest which surrounds it. But 
of this and other haunts of the American Naiads—rapid and 
cataract, full swift river and sparkling brook, mighty lake and forest 
tarn—enough has been said for my purpose, which only is to 
signalise the heresy of those who affirm that America, in comparison 
with the Old World, is wanting in elements of the picturesque, and 
to indicate that, in one important particular, her treasures of scenic 
beauty far exceed those of other regions. 

In order to point my lecture by something like an application, I 
will. conclude by introducing the reader to two of the most easily 
reached and best known, and, at the same time, by no means least 
beautiful, of the places frequented by ordinary New York loungers 
in the summer season. No one need occupy himself with my descrip- 
tions whose idea of the object to be attained by travel is to reach 
scenes only accessible with difficulty, and visited by few ; whose 
measure of the enjoyment of nature is the cost of toil and expendi- 
ture which it involves, and the satisfaction of seeing what few have 
seen, and coming back to tell the story. I address myself only to 
those who are, on the whole, thankful to Nature for having often 
placed her choicest beauties in the way of all the world, so that the 
most ordinary traveller may feed his eye and his imagination on 
treasures which the most adventurous and most exclusive cannot do 
more than share with him. 

Lake George, in the Northern part of the State of New York, may 
be reached in six or seven hours from Albany, at the head of the 
navigation of the Hudson river, daily plied by numberless steamers. 
It is a kind of appendage to the greater lake, Champlain ; Horicon, 
its Indian name, is said by Cooper, in the “ Last of the Mohicans,” 
to mean simply “the tail of the lake,” é.e., of Champlain; though 
fantastic guide-books of the present day are pleased to translate it 
‘the smile of the Great Spirit.” The French are said to have termed it 
the “ Lac du Saint Sacrement,” on account of the numbers of Indians 
who were baptized in its limpid waters during the early days of 
Canadian religious enterprise. Both lakes lie in that very singular 
trough, or furrow, of the earth which extends due south and north, 
from New York to Montreal ; a deep trench, fenced on both sides by 
long, narrow ranges of hills, of mountain character; of which the 
southern portion is filled by the waters of the Hudson ; the northern, 
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by those of Champlain; while the interval between the two forms 
a low plateau of watershed, a labyrinth of small lakes and rapid 
streams. This was Nature’s great military road from the Atlantic to 
the St. Lawrence, and the scene, accordingly, of many a desperate 
struggle in the days of successive wars between France, and England, 
and the revolted colonies. Ticonderoga, Crown Point, Saratoga, names 
famous in military history, are all seated within the trench in ques- 
tion. Here Montcalm and Wolf earned their early celebrity, and 
Burgoyne surrendered to the provincials ; and, in later days, English 
and Americans carried on a fierce though miniature naval war on 
the waters of Champlain. Lake George fills a deep excavation, 
with many windings, in the mountains a little to the west of this 
remarkable depression ; pouring its surplus waters into Champlain, 
over some romantic falls. These waters are of the most perfect and 
brilliant purity. I do not know that I ever saw Swiss or Scottish 
lake which appeared, to my eye, to equal it in this respect. 
The contrast with Champlain is remarkable, as the water of the 
latter has a milky, troubled hue, especially in bad weather, owing, it 
is said, to the great extent of calcareous shore which it washes. That 
of Horicon, enchained throughout in rocks of crystalline character, 
seems absolutely free from this or any other admixture. <A fanciful 
traveller might find himself reminded on Lake Champlain, both by 
its long, straight outline, and the variety of its shores, of Winder- 
mere,—that is, a Windermere 130 miles long; while Lake George, 
by its peculiar contorted shape and steep, rocky setting, answers 
closely to Ulleswater, though considerably larger. Its bounding hills 
may also be of about the same height. Black Mountain is the loftiest, 
rising 2,200 feet above the lake. They are everywhere steep, but, on 
the western side, leave only just space enough for a few clearings, 
each occupied by its dozen or two of wooden village houses, with 
their little boat harbour, separated from each other by intervals of 
luxuriant forest. Hard-working, wiry, intelligent, but poorly attired, 
and looking as if their life was one continued struggle against the 
stern necessities of the wilderness, are these denizens of the woods, 
closely hemmed in between the lake and the forest ; for, immediately 
in their rear, though in the heart of the populous State of New 
York, a huge tract of wild land extends to the other side of the 
Adirondack mountains. But these gaunt-looking backwoodsmen have 
abundance of American self-esteem, and American civilisation also ; 
their children are barefooted, but everywhere the school-house is the 
most prominent building of the place, and occupied by its busy little 
crowd for great part of the day. But their produce is scanty, and 
their markets distant, except during the few weeks when fashion con- 
descends to smile on them. “We live on visitors during the season,” was 
the confession of an hotel-keeper to ourselves, “and out of the season 
LL2 
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we live on each other,” Above these cleared portions, endless groves 
of maple, and oak, and pine extend up the mountain slopes and into 
the clouds, when clouds there are ; but the climate is usually bright, 
and the skies as limpid as the waters—great sylvan solitudes, whose 
evening silence is broken only by the ripple of streams, and the call 
of the owl, and the whip-poor-will. On the opposite or eastern 
shore, the rocky slopes are generally still more abrupt, the forest 
more stunted and sparse. The whole lake, in Cooper’s language, is 
“ indented with numberless bays, embellished by fantastic headlands, 
and dotted with countless islands.” These last form the favourite 
attraction of Horicon; from an acre or two in dimension, to the 
tiniest rocklet which can support a tree of its own. This scene is 
a reproduction in miniature of the Canadian lake of a Thousand 
Islands, only with waves of perfect stillness and unfathomed depth. 
These exquisite little spots of earth are all open to the free enjoy- 
ment of the casual visitor, accessible in a few minutes’ row, and 
the lake is fairly supplied with boats to fish, or to picnic, or to 
sketch, or to bask in the sun; no owner, or lessee, or grantor of 
favours, or levier of tolls and taxes, interferes between you and all 
that Nature has given you to enjoy. I have said that there are 
strong points of similarity between this and our English lakes; I 
should add that its southern end reminded me more of those of the 
Italian side of the Alps; partly from brightness of aerial colouring, 
partly from the abundance of fine chestnut trees scattered on that part 
of its banks. I say nothing of its fishing, reported to be excellent ; 
nor of its shooting, which, indeed, must be sought at some distance 
in the inland mountains. The imagination of American country 
folks, too much educated, and too material, to dwell much on the 
supernatural side of things, is apt to busy itself in peopling these 
wild scenes with legends of natural wonders; rattlesnakes are said to 
frequent the desert eastern shore of the lake, and many a traveller’s 
story is current about them ; huge, nondescript fishes are dreamt of 
as inhabiting the secluded bays. It is curious how the popular 
fancy, in wild regions, always busies itself in the creation of this 
class of monsters. The Swiss peasants have hardly yet laid aside 
their belief in great dragons inhabiting the caves of their mountains. 
In the swamps of the Mississippi the story runs of the existence of 
enormous lizard-like creatures—far larger than any crocodile— 
rarely seen by man, but which, when seized, have defied the efforts 
of strong teams to drag them from:-their haunts, and broken chains 
to pieces. And, in the evening waters of Horicon, the Sogdollager 
fish, the solitary lord of the lake, still shows his monstrous head 
above water occasionally to the fisherman, whose mind by that time 
of day is softened into a credulous state. Only this year, the visitors 
in the verandah of Centre Harbour Hotel, on Lake Memphremagog 
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—another big inland lake, between New England and Canada— 
had a sight of the great sea-serpent himself, taking a fresh-water 
bath, I suppose, by way of vuriety; and sent a notification of the 
same, with their names appended, to the newspapers ; unless, indeed, 
we are to take the whole story for an ingenious advertisement on the 
part of the hotel proprietor. 

The other summer resort to which I will conduct the reader shall 
be the Mountain House on the Katskill range; a site less lovely than 
Lake George, but perhaps more singular and striking. The Katskill 
mountains rise about ten miles from the western shore of the Hud- 
son river, between New York and Albany, but nearer the latter. 
They form a long rampart-like ridge, falling abruptly towards the 
river. On the other side they subside in long, gradual undula- 
tions, covered everywhere alike with the ubiquitous forest. The 
highest summit, Round Top, a swelling protuberance, as its name 
implies, rises about 3,600 feet, or nearly to the height of Snowdon. 
Of course these mountains can be reached from the city of New York 
in a few hours of steamer and carriage ; and a zigzag road conducts 
the visitor easily to their very centre, passing, by the way, Washing- 
ton Irving’s Sleepy Hollow, the scene of Rip van Winkle’s slumbers 
—a deep, dark ravine, chiefly remarkable for its very fine growth of 
timber, especially chestnut and pine. After a very long winding 
ascent, a sudden turn in the forest’ conducts the traveller to the 
Mountain House, in former days the Pine Orchard ; an hotel after the 
wholesale American fashion, with some three hundred bedrooms. 
Once arrived there, a new and strange scene presents itself to his 
eyes, from which he will not readily turn them away. The hotel 
stands within a few yards of the sheer verge of a precipice, falling, 
in successive perpendicular ledges, 2,000 feet directly down to the 
low country below, and 2,500 to the Hudson. The rocks of which it 
is formed are entirely of the old red sandstone, and answer precisely 
in appearance, as well as in geological date, to those with which we 
are familiar here in South Wales, the Forest of Dean, and again in 
the north of Scotland. Their deep crimson colour relieved by the 
bright masses of foliage, they rise along the summit of the ridge, as 
in a gigantic line of broken parapet, as if nature, in mockery, was 
bent on showing how trifling the cyclopean walls of ancient cities 
would look beside the castellated magnificence of her own structures. 
They are, of course, entirely clothed with trees wherever a tree can 
grow. I remember a French lady, whose profession it was to go up 
in balloons, telling me that the only sensation of nervous vertigo 
which she ever felt was produced by “le bruissement des feuilles,” 
when she passed close over the top of a wood. And some may 
experience similar dizzy feelings here, when looking down on the 
quivering undulations of the leaves, tier below tier, of woods 
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immediately under our feet. Looking over this foreground, and 
surveying the plains below, the first impression received by the 
English traveller brings him back to a scene familiar to most of us; 
it is a reproduction, on a far grander scale, of the well-known view 
eastward from Malvern. We look, as there, directly towards the 
east. At our feet flows the Hudson, for seventy miles from left to 
right, in a straight line, like an enormous canal, occupying exactly 
the place of the Severn. Far across its waters, the eye travels over 
a wide undulating region, stretching into the interior of New 
England. Immediately at our feet, and on both banks of the 
Hudson, lies a country comparatively well cultivated and occupied ; 
but instead of being cut up by thousands of hedgerows, as in the 
midland counties seen from Malvern, it is massed into large spaces 
of green pasture and corn land, alternating with parallelograms of 
dark forest, “sections” left as yet uncleared. There is something 
impressive, and at the same time rather burdensome to the mind, in 
such a view as this, ranging over several thousands of square miles, for 
which nature seems to have done so much, and man as yet so little. 
He has been here for centuries engaged on his great work of reclama- 
tion, and he is very far as yet foun having en the aspect 
of an old country. 

Such is the scene on which the Mountain House, Katskill, opens 
the long range of its barrack-like windows. It is the odious fashion 
of the establishment, throughout the summer, to wake up all the 
inmates with a series of fearful noises, and drive them out to see the 
sunrise. A more unnecessary mode of torture was never invented. 
You may see it from your bed. Every room in the main front opens 
directly towards the edge of the precipice, and the vast region of the 
heavens immediately opposite. The glory of the sun is great as he 
disengages himself, with a sudden burst instead of the English twi- 
light, from the mass of fiery vapour accumulated above the distant 
New England horizon ; greater, still greater that of evening, when 
the moon illuminates the broad riband of the Hudson, and throws 
her bright, inquisitive light into the folds of the mighty forest which 
falls away from under our feet ; vocal, great part of the night, with 
the notes of many a bird strange to us foreigners. Whoever calls 
the American forests voiceless, must certainly have failed to visit 
them in spring or early summer. But doubtless the constant repeti- 
tion of strange noises, which seems to interrupt their stillness, is 
owing in part, as Mr. Marsh observes, to the immobility of the air 
within them, the effect of which is that “sounds are transmitted to 
an incredible distance in the open forest.” The Mountain House 
stands in a sort of notch in the long edge of the summit of the range; 
south and north of it the land rises into loftier eminences, masses of 
battlemented rock, scantily dotted with stunted pines and shrubs ; 
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but the general aspect and prospect are the same. To the west 
rises swell after swell of undulating heights, entirely wooded, 
stretching away towards the setting sun, embosoming only a few 
mountain tarns, and enlivened by a few waterfalls. Of cultivation 
there is scarcely more than in the days of Rip van Winkle himself. 
Tangled and trackless are these forest glades to such an extent, 
that the stranger scarcely dares venture alone out of. sight of the 
smoke of the hotel. The commonest stories of the place relate to the 
loss of wanderers, chiefly children—some starved, others rescued. 
One of my informants had himself recovered, with the help of a 
dog, a boy of five years old, who had gone astray for several days. 
He found the poor little fellow, as he told me, upright, his hand lean- 
ing against a tree, in a state of utter bewilderment; unable to give 
any account of himself; it was thought he had lived on berries. 

I have, as I repeat, selected these two spots, Lake George and the 
Katskills, merely to give an idea of some of the most accessible 
haunts within reach of the common American tourist. Many others 
have probably greater attractions, with not much inferior facilities 
of approach. I give them as specimens only of a repertory of quiet 
natural beauties which may not be unworthy of more notice than they 
receive from the ordinary European visitor; for in his hasty skimming 
of the surface of the New World, he too commonly divides his entire 
attention between the cities of the Atlantic seaboard and the gigantic 
but unattractive features of western scenery, which appeal, as I have 
said, rather to excited imagination than to cultivated taste. It is 
difficult, no doubt, to pause over nature’s humble, every-day charms, 
when the westward fever of the American race has once communicated 
its contagion to the spirit. Chicago beckons onward, with its quarter 
of a million of improvised inhabitants; and beyond Chicago lie the 
prairies, and in their heart St. Louis, the future capital of the Union, 
almost equalling Chicago, and soon to exceed it, and stretching its 
three miles of facade along the western bank of the Mississippi, as if 
announcing to the East that its reign is over; and farther again 
prairie, and desert, and range after range of giant mountains—all to 
be linked before one year more is out by the railway which will 
connect them with California; destined, in American imagination, to 
realise Bishop Berkeley’s prophecy that “ Time’s noblest offspring is 
his last ’”’—the newest and brightest stripe in the spangled banner. 
Faith, and adventure, and curiosity, will hardly be detained on the 
road to such marvels as these, “clad in colours of the air,” by the 
tamer realities on which I have dwelt. They may possess a charm 
yet for hearts less ambitious in their tastes, or sated with emotions. 

HERMAN MERIVALE. 











MR. DARWIN’S HYPOTHESES. 
CONCLUSION. 

THERE seems to me only one alternative logically permissible to the 
Evolution Hypothesis, namely, that all organic forms have had either 
a single origin, or numerous origins; in other words, that a primordial 
cell was the starting-point from which all organisms have been suc- 
cessively developed, or that the development issued from many 
independent starting-points, more or less varied. This is appareatly 
not the aspect presented by the hypothesis to the generality of its 
advocates ; they seem to consider that if all organic forms are not the 
lineal descendants of one progenitor, they must at any rate be the 
descendants of not more than four or five. The common belief inclines 
to one. Mr. Darwin, whose caution is as remarkable as his courage, 
and whose candour is delightful, hesitates as to which conclusion 
should be adopted: “I cannot doubt,” he says, “that the theory of 
descent, with modifications, embraces all the members of the same 
class. I believe that animals have descended from, at most, only four 
or five progenitors, and plants from an equal or lesser number. 
Analogy would lead me one*step further, namely, to the belief that 
all animals and plants have descended from some one prototype. 
But analogy may be a deceitful guide.” 

Although he thus checks the rein, the mere suggestion of all 
organic life having had its origin in a single cell, has thrown the 
theological world into a flutter, whilst it has flattered the speculative 
tastes of another class. Let us try to disengage ourselves from all terror 
and from all desires for d priori simplicity, and examine the reach of 
the evidence. Perhaps the evidence may lead to the conclusion that 
if a single origin be relinquished, many origins must be admitted, 
since the difficulties of reducing all the forms to one—difficulties 
which lightly hamper abstract speculation, but which press heavily on 
the inquirer entering the field of concrete observation—are not to be 
escaped by the small concession of four or five origins. To arrange 
all the forms in groups, diverging from a common centre, as branches 
and branchlets from a single stem, may be, as a subjective conception, 
more or less admissible ; but such an arrangement implies certain 
assumptions, and these are given up by the admission of a few 
independent origins. The reasons for admitting more origins than 
one are good biological reasons, but they carry with them a fatal 
necessity of extension—the door once opened for the entrance of a 
few, is thrown wide open for the entrance of many. 

In the first paper of this series a hint was given that some recon- 
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ciliation might be effected between those who maintain the fixity of 
species and those who maintain the variability of species. We throw 
a bridge across the gulf when we establish the multiplicity of origins ; 
we do not indeed lessen the distance between the two antagonistic 
conceptions of the world (Monistic and Dualistic), with which the 
views respecting species are allied, but we may bring about on 
the part of the evolutionists a concession of some cardinal positions 
held by their antagonists, and so remove the great obstacles to the 
general acceptance of Evolution. That I incline to a multiplicity of 
origins, the reader has already seen; and it now remains for me 
briefly to justify that position. The view itself may be thus indicated: 
In lieu of conceiving all organic resemblances as the inheritance 
from a common source, and all the diversities as divergences from 
that source, it is more consistent to assume that the resemblances, 
though very often due to kinship, are very often due to the similarities 
which would necessarily exist in organisms quite independent of each 
other; and the diversities as often due to the initial differences 
existing in these origins, as to the differences in life-history. That 
is to say, Organic Substance, though evolved at a thousand different 
points of the globe, would necessarily have a great similarity under- 
lying its varieties ; and the development of this substance, following 
uniform laws, and under conditions generaliy similar, would exhibit 
a life-history similar in all essential characters; but from the first 
there must have been differences, and the marked diversities in. 
organic forms have thereby been determined. 

Both of the hypotheses here contrasted being beyond the reach of 
proof we have only to ask which of them best groups facts and 
inferences into unforced accordance. Towards the close of my last 
paper I suggested that nothing warrants the assumption of Life 
having originated solely in one microscopic lump of protoplasm on one 
point of our earth’s surface; on the contrary, it is more probable 
that from innumerable and separate points of this teeming earth, 
myriads of protoplasts sprang into existence, whenever and wherever 
the conditions of the formation of organic substance were present. It 
is probable that this has been incessantly going on, and that every 
day new protoplasts appear, struggle for existence, and serve as food 
for more highly organized rivals; but whether an evolution of the 
lower forms is, or is not, still going on, there can be no reluctance on 
the part of every believer in Evolution to admit that when organic 
substance was first evolved, it was evolved at many pcints. If this 
be so, the community observable in organic substance, wherever 
found, may as often be due to the fact of a common elementary com- 
position as to the fact of inheritance. If this be so we have a simple 
explanation both of the fundamental resemblances which link all 
organisms together, and of the characteristic diversities which 
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separate them into kingdoms, classes, orders, genera, species. The 
resemblances are many, and close, because (1) the forms evolved 
had a similar elementary composition, and (2) their stages of evolution 
were determined by similar conditions; the diversities are many, 
because (1) the forms evolved had from the first some diversities in 
elementary composition, and (2) their stages of evolution have been 
determined under conditions, which, though similar in general, have 
varied in particulars. Indeed, there is no other ground for the resem- 
blances and differences among organic beings than the similarities and 
dissimilarities in their Substance and History; and, whether the 
similarities are due to blood-relationship, or to analogy, the results 
are the same. There is something seductive in the supposition that 
Life radiated from a single centre in ever-increasing circles, its forms 
becoming more and more various as they came under more various 
conditions, until at last the whole earth was crowded with diversified 
existences. “From one cell to myriads of complex organisms, 
through countless «ons of development,” is a formula of speculative 
beauty, but I cannot bring myself to accept it; and I think that a 
lingering influence of the tradition of a creative fiat may be traced 
in its conception. May we not rather assume that the earth at the 
dawn of Life was like a vast germinal membrane, every slightly 
diversified point producing its own vital form; and these myriads 
upon myriads of forms—all alike and all unlike—urged by the 
indwelling forces of development, struggled with each other for 
existence, many failing, many victorious, the victors carrying their 
tents into the camping ground of the vanquished ? This metaphor of 
a germinal membrane is suggested by the analogy traceable between 
the evolution of organic forms and the evolution of anatomical 
elements—of which more anon; but it must, of course, be under- 
stood as only a metaphor. The point raised is the immense im- 
probability of organic substance having been evolved only in one 
microscopic spot; if it were evolved at more than one spot, and 
under slightly varying conditions, there would necessarily have 
arisen in these earliest formations the initial diversities which after- 


wards determined the essential independence and difference of 
organisms. 7 

Let us for a moment glance at the resemblances and diversities 
observable in all organisms. All have a common basis, all being 
constructed out of the same fundamental elements: carbon, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, and oxygen; these (the organogens, as they are 
named), with varying additions of some few other elements, make 
up what we know as Organic Matter, vegetal and animal. Another 
peculiarity all organisms have in common, namely, that their matter 
is neither solid nor liquid, but viscid. Beside this community of 
Substance we must now place a community of History. All organisms 
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grow and multiply by the same process; all pass through meta- 
morphic stages ending in death; all, except the very simplest, diffe- 
rentiate parts of their substance for special uses, and these parts 
(cilia, membranes, tubes, glands, muscles, nerves), have similar 
characters in whatever organism they appear, and their development 
is always similar, so that the muscles or nerves of an intestinal worm, 
a lobster, or a man, are in structure and history essentially alike. 
When, therefore, we see that there is no biological character of 
fundamental importance which is not universal throughout the 
organic world, when we see that in Structure and in History all 
organisms have a community pervading every variety, it is difficult 
not to draw the conclusion that some hidden link connects all 
organisms into one; and when, further, it is seen that the most 
divergent forms may be so arranged by the help of intermediate 
forms only slightly varying one from the other, that the extreme 
ends, the monad and the man, may be connected, and a genealogical 
tree constructed, which will group all forms as modified descendants 
from a single form, the hypothesis that kinship is the hidden link 
of which we are in search becomes more and more cogent. 

But now let the other aspect be corisidered. If there is an unmis- 
takeable uniformity, there is also a diversity no less unmistakeable. 
The chemical composition of organic substances is various. Unlike 
inorganic substances, the composition of which is rigorously definite, 
organic substances are, within narrow limits, variable in compo- 
sition. With the four organogens, which are constant, there are 
elements present in some organisms which are absent in others, 
and when present, variable in quantity. Albumen is somewhat 
different in blood, muscle, and white of egg,—it differs in the muscles 
of different animals; and all other organic substances will vary as 
much as one per cent. in each of their constituents. We speak, and 
speak truly, of nerve-tissue, or muscle-tissue, being the same through- 
out the animal kingdom; yet it should be understood that these 
tissucs are “the same,” as all animals are the same—the funda- 
mental resemblances not excluding immense diversities. I have 
recently been startled at the very great variations exhibited by the 
nerve-tissue of different classes and families, not only in its histo- 
logical details, but in its physical and chemical characters; and from 
the investigations of Valenciennes and Fremy, it appears that the 
chemical composition of muscle differs greatly in the crustacea and 
the vertebrata; very noticeable is the fact that the crustacean muscle 
contains no appreciable quantity of phosphate of potass or oleophos- 
phoric acid, and mere traces of creatin and creatinin. 

I pass over the resemblances and differences observed in the 
earliest stages of development, marked as they are, and direct 
attention to the fact, that down at what must be considered the 
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very lowest organic region, we meet with differences not Icss 
striking than those met with in the highest, we find structures (if 
structures they may be called), which cannot be affiliated, so widely 
divergent is their composition. The structureless vibrio, for example, 
is not only capable of living in a medium destitute of oxygen, but is, 
according to M. Pasteur, actually killed by oxygen; whereas the 
equally simple bacteria can no more dispense with oxygen than other 
animals can. Consider for a moment the differences implied in the 
fact that one organism cannot even form an enveloping membrane 
to contain its protoplasm, whereas another contrives to secrete an 
exquisite shell; yet between the naked Rhizopod and the shelled 
Rhizopod our lenses and reagents fail to detect a difference. One 
Monad can assimilate food of only one kind, another Monad 
assimilates various kinds.! What a revelation of chemical differences 
appears in the observations of M. Pasteur respecting the vibrio and 
bacteria, in a fermentescible liquid—the former preparing the putrid 
fermentation which the latter completes! We cannot doubt that some 
marked difference must exist between the single-celled organism 
which produces alcoholic fermentation, and that which produces 
acetic fermentation, and that again which produces butyric fermen- 
tation; and if we find distinctions thus established at the lowest 
region of the organic series, we need not marvel if the distinctions 
become wider and more numerous as the series becomes more 
diversified. The structure and development of an organism are 
dependent on the affinities of its constituent molecules, and it is 
a biological principle of great importance which Mr. Paget insists 
on, when he shows how “the existence of certain materials in the 
blood may determine the formation of structures in which they may 
be incorporated.” Any initial diversity may thus become the starting 
point of a considerable variation in subsequent evolution. Thus, 
supposing that on a given spot there are a dozen protoplasts closely 
resembling each other, yet each in some one detail slightly varying ; 
if this variation is one which, by its relations to the external medium, 
admits of a difference in the assimilation of materials present in the 
medium, it may be the origin of some new direction in development, 
and the ultimate consequence may be the formation of a shell, an 
internal skeleton, a muscle, or a nerve. Were this not so, it would 
be impossible to explain such facts as that chitine is peculiar to the 
Articulata, cellulose to Molluscoida, carbonates of lime to Mollusca 
and Crustacea, and phosphates to Vertebrata—all assimilated from 
the same external medium. But we see that from this medium one 





(1) On the nutrition of Monads, see the remarkable memoir by Crenxowsk1, in the 
Archiv fiir mikros. Anatomie, i. 221, sq. 

(2) Pacer: Lectures on Surgical Pathology, edited by Turner, 1865, p. 19. The reader 
is advised to give careful consideration to this and the many other valuable suggestions 
luminously set forth in Mr. Paget’s work. 
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organism selects the materials which another rejects; and this 
selection is determined by the nature of the structure which 
assimilates only those materials it is fitted to assimilate. We hear 
a great deal of Adaptation determining changes of structure and 
function, and are too apt to regard this process as if it were not 
intimately dependent on a corresponding statical change. By no 
amount of external influence which left the elementary composition 
of the structure unchanged, could an organism with only two tissues 
be developed into an organism with three or four. By no supply 
or stimulus, could an animal incapable of assimilating peroxide of 
iron acquire red blood corpuscles, although it might have the iron 
without the corpuscles; nor could an oyster form its shell unless 
capable of assimilating carbonate of lime. For myriads of years, 
in seas and ponds, under endless varieties of external conditions, the 
ameeba has lived and died without forming a solid envelope, although 
the materials were abundant, and other organisms equally simple 
have formed envelopes of infinite variety. In all the seas, and from 
the earliest ages, zoophytes have lived, and assumed a marvellous 
variety of shapes and specialization of functions; but although some 
of them have acquired muscles, none have acquired nerves, none 
bone. Ages upon ages rolled on before fishes were capable of forming 
bone, and thousands are still incapable of forming it, though living 
in the same waters as the osseous fishes. 

“Looking to the dawn of life,” says Mr. Darwin (repeating an 
objection urged against his hypothesis), “ when all organic beings, 
as we imagine, presented the simplest structure, how could the first 
steps in advancement, or in the differentiation and specialisation 
of parts havearisen ? I can make no sufficient answer; and can only 
say that, as we have no facts to guide us, all speculation would be 
baseless and useless.” 

Where Mr. Darwin hesitates, lesser men need extra caution; but 
I must risk the danger of presumption, at least so far as to suggest 
that while an answer to this question is difficult on the dynamical 
view of Evolution (that which regards Function as determining 
Structure), it is less difficult on the statico-dynamical view pro- 
pounded in these pages; the difficulty which besets the explanation 
when all the manifold varieties of organic forms are conceived as the 
successive divergences from an original starting-point, is much less 
when a variety of different starting-points is assumed, in each of 
which some initial diversity prepared the way for subsequent diffe- 
rentiations ; just as we know that between the ovum of a vertebrate 
and the ovum of an invertebrate, similar as they are, there is a 
diversity which manifests itself in their subsequent evolution. If 
Function is determined by Structure, and evolution is the product of 
the two, it is clear that the different directions in the lines of develop- 
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ment will have their origin in structural differences, and not in the 
action of external circumstances, unless these previously bring about 
a structural change. The action of the Medium on the Organism is 
assuredly a potent factor which Biology cannot ignore: but the 
Organism itself is a factor, and according to its nature the influence 
of the Medium is defined. What marvellous developments are possi- 
ble to a very slight germ is instructively illustrated in the history of 
Astronomy ; considered in itself the invention of Trigonometry was 
of small importance, yet had there arisen no Hipparchus to devise 
this method of measuring angles, all that we pride ourselves on in 
the science of Astronomy would have been impossible. The appear- 
ance of Trigonometry was like the appearance in the animal organism 
of a ganglionic cell and nerve fibre, the starting-point of new and vast 
possibilities. 

What is the theoretic significance of the differences here insisted on? 
We may interpret them either as evidence that the organic world has 
had a vast variety of origins, or as evidence of successive gradations 
in the evolution of the one primordial protoplast. Seeing how the 
marked differentiations successively appear in the apparently homo- 
geneous ovum of the highest animal, how muscle and nerve and 
gland are successively wrought out of a layer of cells which contained 
no traces of them, there seems no objection d priori to the inference 
that in the development of the animal series from a protoplast, diffe- 
rentiations of structure may have successively appeared. No objection 
a priori, but many d posteriori! The facts, as we know them, do not 
point to a single origin, but to many; and it is these facts which 
sustain the belief in a “ fixity of species” and in “ creative fiats,” 
although the doctrine of Evolution may equally claim them. 

Quitting for a moment the track of this argument, let us glance 
at the resemblances and differences observable in Plants and Animals, 
because most people admit that these have separate origins. The 
resemblances are scarcely less significant than those existing among 
animals. Both have a similar basis of elementary composition ; not 
only are both formed out of similar protein compounds, protoplasts 
with similar properties, but in both the first step from the protoplasm 
to definite structure is the Cell. And the life of this Cell is remark- 
ably alike in both, its phases of development being in many respects 
identical; nay, even such variations as obtain in the cell-membranes are 
curiously linked together by a community in the formative process.’ 
In both Plants and Animals we find individuals constituted—l1st, by 
single cells; 2nd, by groups of cells undistinguishable among each 
other; and 3rd, by groups of differentiated cells. In both we find 
colonies of individuals leading a common life. In both the processes 
of Nutrition and Reproduction are essentially similar ; both propa- 

(1) Compare Lerpic: Vom Bau des thierischen Korpers, 1864, p. 27. 
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gate sexually and asexually; both exhibit the surprising phenomena 
of parthenogenesis and alternate generations. In both there are 
examples of a free-roving embryo which in maturity becomes fixed 
to one spot, losing its locomotive organs and developing its repro- 
ductive organs. In both the development of the reproductive organs 
is the climax which carries Death. So close is the analogy between 
plant-life and animal-life, that it even reaches the properties usually 
held to be exclusively animal; I mean that even should we hesitate 
to accept Cohn’s discovery of the muscles in certain plants,’ we 
cannot deny that plants exhibit Contractility ; and should we refuse 
to interpret as Sensibility the phenomena exhibited by the Sensitive 
Plants, we cannot deny that they present a very striking analogy to 
the phenomena of Sensibility exhibited by animals. 

It is unnecessary to continue this enumeration, which might easily 
be carried into minute detail. A chapter of such resemblances 
would only burden the reader’s mind, without adding force to the 
conclusion that a surprising community in Substance and Life-history 
must be admitted between Plants and Animals. This granted, we 
turn to the differences, and find them to be no less fundamental and 
detailed. Chemistry tells us nothing of the differences in the proto- 
plasms from which animals and plants arise; but that initial diffe- 
rences must exist is proved by the divergence of the products. The 
vegetable cell is not the animal cell; and although both plants and 
animals have albumen, fibrine, and caseine, the derivatives of these are 
unlike. Horny substance, connective tissue, nerve tissue, chitine, 
biliverdine, creatine, urea, hippuric acid, and a variety of other pro- 
ducts of evolution or of waste, never appear in plants; while the 
hydrocarbons so abundant in plants are, with two or three exceptions, 
absent from animals. Such facts imply great differences in ele- 
mentary composition ; and this result is further enforced by the fact 
that where the two seem to resemble, they are still unlike: the plant 
protoplasm forms various cells, but never forms an epithelial-cell or 
nerve-cell ; fibres, but never a fibre of elastic tissue ; tubes, but never 
a nerve tube; vessels, but never a vessel with muscular coatings ; 
solid “skeletons,” but always from an organic substance (cellulose), 
not from phosphates and carbonates. In no one character can we 
say that the plant and the animal are identical; we can only point 
throughout the two kingdoms to a great similarity accompanying 
a radical diversity. 

Having brought’ together the manifold resemblances, and the no 


(1) Ferprnanp Coun: Die contractile Gewebe im Pflanzenreich, 1862. By a series of 
numerous well-devised experiments, Cohn found that in the stamen of the centauria a 
tissue exists which is excitable by the same stimuli as muscle is, and which reacts like 
muscle, describing a similar curve when excited, and, after reaching its maximum, 
relaxing. Like the muscle it becomes fatigued by repeated contraction, and recovers 
its powers by repose. Like the muscle it may be rendered tetanic. 
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less marked diversities, we must ask what is their significance? Do 
the resemblances imply a community of origin, an universal kinship? 
If so, the diversities will be nothing more than the divergences which 
have been produced by variations in the Life-history of the several 
groups. Or—taking the alternative view—do the diversities imply 
radical differences of origin? If so, the resemblances will be nothing 
more than the inevitable analogies resulting from Organic Substance 
being everywhere somewhat similar in composition, and similar in its 
phases of evolution. To state the former position in the simplest 
way, we may assume that of two masses of protoplasm having. a 
common parentage, one, by the accident of assimilating a certain 
clement not brought within the range of the other, thereby becomes 
so differentiated as to form the starting-point of a series of evolu- 
tions widely divergent from those possible to its congener; and at 
each stage of evolution the introduction of a new element (made 
possible by that stage) will form the origin of a new variation. It 
is thus feasible to reduce all organic forms toa primordial protoplasm, 
in the evolutions of which successive differentiations have been esta- 
blished. On the other hand, it is equally feasible to assume that 
the existence of radical differences must be invoked to account for 
the possibility of the successive differentiations. Which of these 
hypotheses best accords with what we know ? 

As Goethe pointed out in his remarkable review of the controversy 
between Cuvier and Geoffrey St. Hilaire, there are two orders of 
intellect—the analytical, which attaches itself more readily to differ- 
ences, and the synthetical, which attaches itself more readily to 
resemblances; the one is apt to lose its hold of the law in grasping 
at all the details, the other is apt to lose sight of the details in trying 
to trace out the law. Both have their strength and both their 
weakness. Laws are but organised facts; facts are the elements of 
laws. Every thinker who has attempted to work out a theory, with 
a real desire to bring all the known facts under it, will acknowledge 
the increasing hesitancy and the moments of despair which oppressed 
him more and more as his mind became saturated with the details— 
that speculative play of thought, which was so easy at a distance 
from the details, becoming more and more difficult in their presence ; 
the facts insisting on recognition crowd upon him, they are felt to be 
significant, yet their significance is unascertained ; to disregard them 
would be perilous, yet to give them their due place seems hopeless. 
Do we not observe in the majority of writers on the “ Origin of 
Species” a tendency to bring forward the resemblances, under- 
valuing the differences, or else to bring forward the differences, as 
if these alone were significant ? The immense services which the 
pursuit of resemblances has in the hands of the transcendental 
anatomists rendered to Biology, by the disclosure of relationships 
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whee they were least obvious, must not blind us to the fact that the 
hunt after resemblances has led to much mistaken speculation ; and 
with reference to the topic now before us, it may be urged, that 
although by attaching ourselves to the points of community, in dis- 
regard of the diversities, we may make it appear that all animals 
have a common parentage, and that plants and animals are merely 
divergent groups of the same prototype, a rigorous logic will force 
us onwards, and compel us to admit that a kinship no less real unites 
the organic with the inorganic world. For upon what principle are 
we to pause at the cell or protoplasm? If by a successive elimina- 
tion of differences we reduce all organisms to the cell, we must go 
on and reduce the cell itself to the chemical elements out of which it 
is constructed ; and inasmuch as these elements are all common to 
the inorganic world, the only difference being one of synthesis, we 
reach a result which is the stultification of all classification, namely, 
the assertion of a kinship which is universal. We must bear in 
mind that all things may be reduced to a common root by simply 
disregarding their differences. All things are alike when we set 
aside their unlikeness. 

Suppose, for the sake of illustration, we regard an Orchestra in 
the light of the Development Hypothesis. The various instruments 
of which it is composed have general resemblances and _ particular 
differences, not unlike those observable in various organisms; and as 
we proceed in the work of classification we quickly discover that they 
may be arranged in groups analogous to the Sub-kingdoms, Classes, 
Orders, Genera, and Species of the organic world. Each group has its 
cardinal distinction, its initial point of divergence. All musical instru- 
ments resemble each other in the fundamental character of producing 
Tone by the vibrations of their substance. This may be called their 
organic basis. The first marked difference which determines the 
character of two sub-kingdoms (namely, instruments of Percussion 
and Wind instruments) arises from a difference in the method of 
impressing the vibrations; and the grand divisions of these sub- 
kingdoms arise from the nature of the vibrating substances. Each 
type admits of many modifications, but the primary distinction is 
ineffaceable. We can conceive the Pipe modified into a Flute, a 
Flageolet, a Clarionet, a Hautbois, a Bassoon, or a Fife, by simple 
accessory changes; to modify the Pipe into a Trumpet, and thus 
produce the peculiar timbre of the trumpet, would be impossible 
except by the substitution of a new material; by replacing the wood 
with metal we may adhere to the old Type, but we have created 
a new Class. (Attention is requested to this point, because the 
current views respecting the transmutation of tissues, which seem 
to lend a decisive support to the hypothesis of the transmutation 
of species, are very commonly vitiated by the confusion of trans- 
formation with substitution. No anatomical element is trans- 
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formed into another specifically different—an epithelial-cell into a 
nerve-cell, for instance—but one anatomical element is frequently 
substituted for another.) To convert the Pipe or the Trumpet into a 
Violin or a Drum would be impossible. We can follow the modifi- 
cations of a Tambourine into a Drum or Kettledrum, but no 
modifications of these will yield the Cymbals. That is to say, the, 
vibrating materials—wood, metal, parchment, and the combination 
of wood and strings—have peculiar properties, and the instruments 
formed of such materials must necessarily from the very first belong 
to different groups, each subdivision of the groups being dependent on 
some characteristic difference in methods of impressing the vibra- 
tions, or in the materials. Although all musical instruments have a 
common property and a common purpose, we do not regard them 
as transformations of one primitive instrument; their kindred 
nature is a subjective conception: their analogies are numerous 
and close, but we know their origin. It is obvious that men being 
pleased by musical tones, have been led by their delight to con- 
struct instruments whenever they have discovered substances capable 
of musical vibrations, or methods of impressing such vibrations. 
By substituting the bow for the plectrum or the fingers, they 
may have changed the Lyre into the Violin, Viola, Violoncello, and 
Bass. (It seems historically probable that the real origin of the 
Violin class was an instrument with one string played on by a bow.) 
By grouping together Pipes of various sizes they got the Pan-pipes; 
by substituting metal and enlarging the blowing-apparatus they got 
the Organ. By beating on stretched parchment with the finger they 
got the Tambourine and Tom-Tom ; by doubling this and using a 
stick they got the Drum. By beating metal with metal they got 
the Cymbals; by beating wood with wood they got the Castanets. 

The application of this illustration is plain. Just as a Wind-instru- 
ment is incapable of becoming a Stringed-instrument, so a Molluse, 
with all its muscles unstriped and its nervous system unsymmetrical, 
is incapable of becoming a Crustacean, with all its muscles striped 
and its nervous system symmetrical. Indeed, there are probably few 
biologists of the present day who imagine the transmutation of one 
kind into the other to be possible; but many biologists assume that 
both may have been evolved from a common root. The point is 
beyond proof; yet I think there is a greater probability in the 
assumption that both were evolved from different roots. At any 
rate, one thing is certain ; a divergence could only have been effected 
by a series of substitutions; and the question when and how these 
substitutions took place is unanswerable: one school believes them to 
have been creative fiats, the other school believes them to have been 
transmutations. 

In the remarks I have made on the hypothesis of Natural Selection 
as an explanation of organic diversities, the reader must not see & 
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disposition to undervalue the immense part played in Biology by 
what will hereafter be known as the Lex Darwiniana; but only a 
desire to leave the doctrine of Evolution free to include the Struggle 
for Existence among other factors. There can be no doubt that 
Natural Selection (aided by some minor laws—as, for example, Moritz 
Wagner’s “ Law of Migration”’),’ while it gives a sudden precision 
to parts of the evolution doctrine that were very vague, also gives a 
satisfactory explanation of the origin of many diversities; whether 
it explains them all is another matter. As I conceive it, the very 
existence of initial diversities was necessary to permit Natural Selec- 
tion to come into play; instead of creating these, Selection used 
them. Holding firmly to the doctrine of Evolution, we may assert 
that wherever and whenever the conditions are identical the lines of 
direction followed by development will coincide, and the results 
will be identical ; wherever the conditions are similar the results 
will be similar; wherever the conditions are different the lines of 
direction will be divergent, and the results be dissimilar. It is only 
necessary to add that under conditions of development are included 
the nature of the organism and its relations to the external medium 
—in a word, the whole Life-history. 

Although I have not touched upon any of the various topics which 
arise in the application of Mr. Darwin’s principles, my remarks have: 
already so trespassed on the comparatively scanty space which the 
Review can afford, that they must here come to a close. But to com- 
plete, at least, the outline of my programme, a few words must be given 
to the second of the hypotheses put forth by Mr. Darwin, the one which 
he has named Pangenesis. It is advanced only as a provisional con- 
ception grouping together a multitude of facts, and, as such, it will 
be generally admitted to surpass all previous attempts in the same 
direction. Even were it presented with a far less suggestive array of 
unforced interpretations, biologists would be ill advised if they failed 
to treat it with peculiar circumspection, for they might be assured 
that a mind so large and so conscientious as Mr. Darwin’s—wide- 
sweeping in its circuit and patient in research—would be misled by 
no hasty glance, no precipitate generalisation, to seek the temporary 
effect of a fleeting paradox, or a showy speculation. He has, doubt- 
less, like other theorists, sometimes yielded to the bias of a foregone 
conclusion; but candid judges will admit, even when they reject his 
views, that few theorists have been at once so daring and so cir- 
cumspect. It is, therefore, simple prudence which suggests that an 
hypothesis carefully worked out by such a thinker should be criticised 
with something of a corresponding hesitation, and not dismissed if it 
fails to carry conviction with it at once. Especially should we guard 
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against assigning much value to any objections which may readily 
present themselves. This is a common failing; yet a moment’s 
reflection will show that there is something too naive in the supposi- 
tion that objections which occur so readily to us have not also 
occurred to him, and been rejected by him as of no weight. Men 
who, perhaps, have never meditated on the problem until it was 
presented in his pages, have the quiet arrogance of assuming that 
they detect fatal objections where he, who has spent months of 
research, failed to see them: arrested by what lies on the surface, 
they imagine it has escaped his observation, because it failed to arrest 
him who has looked below the surface. I do not, of course, mean 
that out of respect even to Mr. Darwin’s well-merited authority we 
should disregard objections ; only we should bear in mind the pro- 
bability that he has already considered them, and that if he passes 
them by we should hesitate long before concluding them to be fatal. 

The need for some such hypothesis has long been felt. Every one, 
as he remarks, must wish to explain, even if imperfectly, how it is 
possible for a bodily or mental characteristic which distinguished a 
parent to reappear in the offspring—how the peculiarity of an 
ancestor suddenly reappears in a descendant after lying dormant 
through generations ; and this peculiarity may be a feature, a predis- 
position to disease, a monstrous deviation from the typical form, a 
perverted instinct or a glorious gift. Nor is this explicable by 
“coincidence ;” the phenomenon is producible under known condi- 
tions ; thus, the colour of the rock pigeon—from which all our breeds 
of pigeons are descendants—is blue; and if we pair a black pigeon 
with a white pigeon the offspring are not black and white or grey 
pigeons, as might be expected, but pigeons blue like their ancestors ; 
the two colours, black and white, from some unascertained cause, 
refuse to blend here, and the result of this is that the blue colour, 
which for generations has lain dormant in black and white pigeons, 
is liberated from those causes which originally modified it, and 
reappears. 

Further, every one wishes to frame some intelligible explanation of 
the effects of increased or decreased use in limb or muscle being 
transmitted to the offspring ; and why rudimentary or supplementary 
organs are inherited ; why the sperm-cell in plant and animal can 
not only carry to the offspring many peculiaritics of the male, but 
can so markedly affect the reproductive organs of the female, that her 
subsequent offspring, by other males, inherit particularities which 
are not traceable in their own male progenitors, but are distinctly 
traceable in the male progenitor of their elder brothers and sisters: 
thus, if a thorough-bred female be once crossed with a mongrel or 
male of distinct breed, all the subsequent progeny with males of her 
own breed will bear the traces of the earlier mixture. Among the 
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many marvels of generation this has been considered peculiarly 
puzzling, and among the many strange facts which have been authen- 
ticated few are more decisively authenticated than this. 

Not only the phenomena of Heredity, but also the seemingly less 
marvellous phenomena of repair of injuries and reproduction of lost 
limbs (which have already been touched on in these papers), are 
brought under Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, and receive a satisfactory 
explanation, on the assumption that the hypothesis itself is satis- 
factory. Let us endeavour to state it briefly :— 

An organism is constructed out of a multitude of units (except in 
those simplest organisms lying at the basis of the series), which units 
are, in the current theories of the day, regarded as cells. Each unit, 
or cell, leads its own life, has its own stomach, is an independent 
member of the great community ; and each reproduces its kind. Mr. 
Darwin assumes that over and above this means of increase, by which 
cells are multiplied and tissues grow, there is another infinitesimal 
generation by which each cell (and, indeed, each part of a cell) throws 
off atoms or “ gemmules.”’ I have added the clause in the parenthesis, 
because, although not stated by Mr. Darwin, it is a necessary impli- 
cation, as will be seen presently. These atoms, or gemmules, are 
thrown into the torrent of the circulation, and are consequently 
carried to and fro throughout the body; supplied with proper 
nutriment, they multiply by self-division. In this condition of 
gemmules they may remain and be transmitted from parent to off- 
spring through several generations, until, in the course of their 
wanderings, they meet with other gemmules, and then—as in the 
union of germ-cell with sperm-cell—a conjugation takes place, and 
a cell is developed precisely similar to the original progenitor. Not 
only are gemmules supposed to be thrown off by every cell in the 
organism, but by every cell in every stage of its development, so that 
the gemmules circulating through the body at any given moment 
represent all the modifications which the parent cells have under- 
gone ; thus, if a cell becomes diseased it throws off diseased gemmules, 
which mingle with the earlier and healthier gemmules already 
thrown off. But neither the diseased nor the healthy gemmule will 
multiply and develop unless it meets with a fitting nidus and a 
fitting cell. The hypothesis further assumes that these gemmules 
have such a mutual affinity, that they aggregate into buds, or into 
sperm-cells and germ-cells, and thus reproduce the whole organism. 

In illustration of the hypothesis Mr. Darwin adduces the case of 
one of the simplest Protozoa, formed of homogeneous gelatinous sub- 
stance, any atom of which would represent the whole; but if the 
upper and lower surfaces of such an organism “were to differ in 
texture from the central portion, then all three parts would have 
to throw off atoms or gemmules, which, when aggregated by mutual 
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affinity, would form either buds or the sexual elements. Precisely 
the same view may be extended to one of the higher animals; in this 
case many thousand gemmules must be thrown off from the various 
parts of the body. Now when the leg, for instance, of a salamander 
is cut off, a slight crust forms over the wound, and beneath this crust 
the uninjured cells, or units of bone, muscle, nerves, &c., are supposed 
to unite with the diffused gemmules of those cells, which, in the per- 
fect leg, come next in order; and these as they become slightly 
developed unite with others, and so on, until a papilla of soft cellular 
‘tissue, the budding leg, is formed, and in time a perfect leg. Thus 
‘that portion of the leg which had been cut off, neither more nor less, 
would be reproduced. If the tail or leg of a young animal had been 
cut off, a young tail only would have been reproduced, for gemmules 
of all the units which compose the tail are diffused throughout the 
body at all ages. But during the adult state the gemmules of the 
larval tail would remain dormant, for they would not meet with pre- 
existing cells in a proper state of development with which to unite. 
If from changed conditions any part of the body should become 
modified, the gemmules, which are merely minute portions of the 
contents of the cells forming the part, would naturally reproduce the 
same modification. But gemmules previously derived from the same 
part before it had undergone any change would still be diffused 
throughout the organism, and could be transmitted from generation 
to generation ; so that under favourable circymstances they would be 
redeveloped, and then the new modification would be for a time or for 
ever lost.” 

Mr. Darwin gives a brief indication of four hypotheses, which 
more or less resemble the one proposed by him. I presume that a 
little research might extend the four to forty, all differing but 
slightly in their terms, and all equally vague. It is certain that one 
of these is two thousand years old, for Aristotle combats it. He tells 
us, in his extremely remarkable treatise on Generation, that there 
were in his day teachers who affirmed that if the whole organism 
arises from a First Principle (which in modern theories would be called 
the Cell), each part of that whole must also have its First Principle, 
“and hence if there is a sperm for the whole, there must likewise be 
a sperm for each particular part. Children are observed to resemble 
their parents not only in congenital peculiarities, hut also in those 
which are subsequently acquired: they inherit even scars.” We 
thus see that not only was the hypothesis of gemmules (principles) 
suggested, but it was intended to explain the very phenomena of 
inheritance which mainly arrest Mr. Darwin. It is unnecessary here 
to reproduce Aristotle’s exposition and refutation of the hypothesis 
(I have done so elsewhere’); nor is it worth while to hunt up the 
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various imitations of it in the writings of subsequent physiologists ; 
enough will be done if an illustration be given of the vagueness which 
rendered it infertile even in the mind of the illustrious Haller, who 
also assumed the constant presence of dormant germs or gemmules, 
and by them explained the regeneration of amputated limbs. ‘The 
head contains germs of the tail, and the tail germs of the head, so 
that when the one is cut off the other furnishes a supply of germs, and 
these consequently receiving more nutriment, aredeveloped.”* That 
which distinguishes Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis from all its prede- 
cessors is the precision with which it fixes what was vague and 
shifting, by assigning the several conditions that are necessary. In 
this respect it is analogous to his hypothesis of Natural Selection, 
which gave a sudden illumination to the old doctrine of Evolution, 
by substituting a precise and verifiable conception for the vague or 
metaphysical conceptions which were current. 

Pangenesis has not the advantages of Natural Selection, and 
cannot therefore hope for so ready an acceptance. It has the disad- 
vantage of not being readily grasped, nor easily brought into con- 
frontation with facts. It has the still greater disadvantage of being 
hypothetical throughout: not being one supposition put forward to 
harmonise a series of facts, but a series of suppositions, every one of 
which needs proof. 

A glance at the hypothesis of Natural Selection will discover that 
it is simply the introduction of one inference in the series of facts. 
That organic forms vary is:a fact; that they are variable under 
adaptive conditions is a fact; that the Struggle for Existence neces- 
sarily brings about such conditions, and causes organic forms to 
vary, is also a fact; and the sole part played by pure inference in 
the construction of the hypothesis is the inferring that what is 
proved to be true in many cases is also true in all; that the Struggle 
for Existence, which demonstrably causes various changes, has in the 
long course of ages produced all the divergences of organic form. But 
avery different aspect is presented by Pangenesis: all its elements are 
inferences ; not one of them can be admitted as proven. That 
cells throw off gemmules is an inference ; what Science pretends to 
know respecting cell-generation is, that cells arise out of a plasma, 
and multiply by self-division. Some physiologists deny that cells 
ever arise except by generation from some pre-existing cell; but no 
one has attempted to prove that this generation takes place by means 
of gemmules. A second inference, and one still more remote, is that 
every part of the cell throws off its gemmules, and does so at every 
stage of its existence. A third inference is, that the gemmules are 
carried along in the circulation without undergoing modification or 


(1) Hatter: Elementa Physiologie, 1766, viii. 171, “‘ Que dormiant in animale integro 
a sectione vero plus accipiant alimenti et increscant.” 
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decomposition. A fourth inference is, that the gemmules multiply 
by self-division ; a fifth, that they develop only on meeting with cells 
which precede them in the regular order of growth; a sixth, that 
they are transmitted from generation to generation in the dormant 
state; and the seventh inference is, that they have a mutual affinity, 
which causes them to aggregate into sexual elements. The hypo- 
thesis is thus seen to be one wholly constructed out of supposi- 
tions, each and all of which may be erroneous, every one of them 
being necessary to the integrity of the scheme. This seems to me 
the most serious objection to be urged against it; and on this 
ground many who welcomed Natural Selection as a flash of light 
will be timid in their acceptance of Pangenesis, lest it prove a will- 
o’-wisp. 

And yet even should it prove a will-o’-wisp it is worth our follow- 
ing, if we follow circumspectly, for it hovers over lands where we 
may find valuable material. As an hypothesis it so links together 
wide classes of facts that it may be a clue to great discoveries. The 
one danger attending our acceptance of it is the danger which 
attends all hypothesis, that of our forgetting its real nature, when 
instead of using it as a provisional mode of grouping together 
unexplained facts, we use it as an explanation, and thus either 
indolently cease further search, or fabricate fresh errors by deduc- 
tions from the hypothesis as from an established datum. 

One objection, and only one, can find a place in these concluding 
paragraphs. We confess that it is a mystery which has baffled 
science to explain how a complex organism can reproduce its like- 
ness, transmitting minute particularities and acquired characters; 
and Mr. Darwin’s readers may object that this mystery is only 
shifted, not cleared up, by the gemmules; since, inasmuch as the 
cell is an aggregate of atoms and contains differentiated parts, some 
cells indeed being more complex in organisation than many animals 
and plants, to endow this cell with the power of reproducing its 
likeness by means of a gemmule is to endow it with that very power 
which was pronounced mysterious in the larger organism. And 
here we may recall the point mentioned in our exposition of the 
hypothesis, namely, that every part of the cell must throw off 
its separate gemmule. The cell being an aggregate of physical, 
chemical, and structural characters, and its specific nature being 
determined by this aggregation, obviously no one portion of it would 
suffice for the reproduction of the whole—the nucleus, the proto- 
plasm, the cell-wall, the cell-processes must each throw off its 
separate gemmule. 

This consideration seems at first to throw a great obstacle in 
the way of the hypothesis, yet it may on closer scrutiny turn 
out one of its most steadfast pillars. The objection is that if every 
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part of the cell gives off its gemmules, the reproduction of the 
whole cell with all its structural relations is just as incompre- 
hensible as the reproduction of the whole organism with all its 
structural relations, and that the mystery is only shifted from the 
organism to the cell; the gemmule is only the old germ or egg in a 
new guise. The mystery, I grant, is shifted, not cleared up; yet in 
this process of shifting we may be approaching the solution. That 
the cells throw off gemmules we admitted to be hypothetical, yet there 
seems ample justification for the assumption, if we regard the germ 
as only the gemmule “ writ large.” We know, beyond dispute, that 
the minute germ, which requires the microscope for examination, 
does contain within itself the inherited characters of the parent 
organism— in its seemingly simple substance lie embedded the forces 
which will develop into an organism of colossal size and complex 
structure, the lines of direction to be taken by these forces being so 
predetermined that the germ, which is a mere cell, contains poten- 
tially the Roman nose or the supplementary finger, the gouty 
disposition or the musical susceptibility, which distinguished the 
organism whence that germ issued. If, therefore, an organism is 
known to be represented in its germ, if all its parts with all their 
special peculiarities are in miniature in the germ, there can be no 
valid ground for denying that a cell may be represented in a gem- 
mule of measureless minuteness. The consequence of this admission 
is, that as the germ is an aggregate representing all the parts of the 
organism, so the gemmule is an aggregate representing all the parts of 
the cell. It may, perhaps, be desirable to have separate names to 
designate the successive stages of representation : the cel/-gemmules, 
which represent the cell-parts, and which, when aggregated into 
cell-germs, represent the entire cell ; and these cell-germs aggregated 
into ovules represent the entire organism ; but this is only a question 
of naming, and our attention should be more directly fixed on 
the advantage which accrues from the hypothesis having shifted 
the ground from a consideration of the reproduction of the organism 
to the reproduction of each separate cell. It brings us nearer to 
the elements. Physiologists are too apt to forget, when they 
speak of the organism reproducing itself as a Whole, that this 
Whole is only a subjective conception which summarises the Parts, 
and that in point of fact it is the Parts which are reproduced. Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis fixes attention on the elements, and his view 
of the way these are reproduced harmonises with the way in which 
we conceive the organism to be reproduced. His gemmules are 
the origin of our old acquaintances the germs. 
Grorce Henry Lewes. 














THE ETHIOPICS OF HELIODORUS. 


Wuitst so much of the time and attention of the best modern minds 
is given to the study of Greek literature, it is curious to note that 
one vein of literary wealth is left comparatively unworked. The 
reason would seem to be that within a small and definite area, 
enclosing about a century of Greek history, there stand such brilliant 
intellectual monuments, that the richness of the adjoining ground 
remains unnoticed; and yet in scme respects the literature to which 
we refer is fraught with great interest. It is in the Greek romances 
that we can best see and trace the passing away of the social forms 
of antiquity, and the germ of new thoughts and habits which have 
since grown up from the ashes of older systems. In them we dis- 
cern, as it were, the contact of two modes of life—the Pagan and 
the Christian ; the paling of the one as of a morning star, and the 
grey light of the other before day has come. 

There is nothing like these romances in the classic period ; nor 
does it seem possible that there should have been. The pure Greek 
mind, perfectly self-centred, delighted in a rest and equipoise of art, 
which Greek sculpture by its évépyeva dxwyoias expressed supremely, 
and which is wanting here. The change, too, from statuesque to 
picturesque presentations of forms of beauty is a notable feature of 
the romances. It is almost unnecessary to point out how far the 
classic mind preferred the statuesque. But there is another reason why 
they could not have belonged to the earlier period. Nothing, perhaps, 
so strikes the student of classical antiquity as the universal absence of 
that devotion and enthusiasm with which the lover in modern times 
for the sake of one dowers all women, but which before the one rises 
into its highest and purest form. The student may at first only 
become conscious of this by a vague feeling of something wanting, 
some tint which the eye seeks but does not find, some note of a har- 
mony which the ear involuntarily waits for, but does not hear. 
Gradually he discovers what it is he has been expecting, and recog- 
nises, or seems to recognise, his inability to find it. Beyond this 
comparatively few go. But if he can throw away the later method 
of regarding life and beauty, either by affinity of nature, as in 
Shelley’s case, or by being steeped in ancient thought, he learns 
another doctrine; he sees the Greek nature bathed in a white 
atmosphere of passion, which broke into a flame not only when it 
came into contact with female beauty, but whenever it approached 
any perfection of physical or intellectual excellence; a dangerous 
atmosphere, too, that left full often to its victim nothing but the 
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inverted torch and scoria of burnt-out passion, and that caused 
Greece itself to consume away in the splendour of its own intensity. 
This atmosphere, at times so subtle as to escape notice, pervades all 
classical art, but it is absent from the romances. Thus the Eros of 
this, the earliest and best of them, is no longer the butterfly-boy of 
the anthology, but a herald of the coming chivalry. Already the 
iotion of fealty to one woman awakens the interest of the reader, 
and here the ideas of duty and chastity meet with at least a partial 
recognition. 

Since, then, these love-fictions do not spring from a classic source, 
we naturally ask, What is their parentage ? The proverbial luxuriance 
of Oriental imagination suggests the East as their home, and Huet, 
Bishop of Avranches, adopting this view in his treatise, “De Origine 
Fabularum Romanensium,” supports.it by urging the fact that 
Heliodorus was a native of Phenician Emesa, Achilles Tatius of 
Alexandria. Nevertheless there were, it may be, influences from 
other sources at work in these compositions. We know that with 
civilisation, or even before it, fiction, too, travelled westward, and 
we still trace a family likeness between certain of our popular stories 
and their kindred of the East. But besides this tide of fiction pass- 
ing on to the West, there was what we may term a back curyent 
setting towards the East, or at least the eastern part of Europe. 
Whoever has read through the nine books of Herodotus, with their 
heterogeneous gatherings of myth and fable, must have felt that one 
story in the eighth book is more widely different from the rest than 
they are from each other; that it comes, in short, not from the East, 
but from some far-away northern or Scandinavian source. We 
have thus indicated a passage of ideas from Scandinavia at least as 
far as Eastern Europe. This becomes important when we know that 
all tradition asserts Heliodorus to have been Bishop of Tricca in 
Thessaly. It seems probable that the earliest romance-writer was 
not inaccessible to ideas which we consider European. These did 
not, however, counteract the influence of Eastern imaginativeness, 
but mixed with it, and resulted in the romances as we find them. 

Of these the earliest is admitted to be the best. It soon had 
imitators. The pastoral of Longus, which is generally associated 
with these, is extremely beautiful, and contains some of the purest 
Greek of the fourth century; but, upon the whole, it may be com- 
pared more fairly with the bucolic writings of Theocritus and Virgil, 
as it is in subject and design more closely connected with them. 
There can be little doubt that Achilles Tatius, again, followed and 
imitated Heliodorus in his “Clitopho and Leucippe,” but his 
romance is more improbable in its incidents, a fact which itself 
argues a later production, since fiction is not so likely to begin with 
extravagances as to degenerate into them; and he has more con- 
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scious analysis than MHeliodorus, another fact leading to the 
same inference. This is illustrated by the way in which the two 
writers treat the passion of love. Heliodorus describes a passion 
which rises at once into intensity, and that can only be compared, 
if it can be compared at all, with the medizval love of the “Vita 
Nuova.” In the work of Tatius it has more of a gradual growth, 
is more artificial, and corresponds more with the same passion as 
described in modern romances. Thus Tatius seems to have begun 
where Heliodorus left off. 

Heliodorus, then, may be allowed the praise of greater originality, 
but his true superiority lies in the more artistic development of a 
finer plot. The interest of the reader does not fail, while the story 
is skilfully unwound from the knot with which it commences. The 
other romances suffer at times from digressions, beautiful and 
interesting in themselves, yet such as distract the attention; but 
Heliodorus rarely falls into this error, and his picturesque descrip- 
tions never tire. There is a simple completeness about the ‘“ Thea- 
genes and Chariclea,” which makes it the first in this species of art. 
It was the standard at which the others aimed, and by which they 
must be judged. 

We now proceed to give an outline of the story. But perhaps 
two things should be premised. First, that the action of the story is 
thrown back to a time previous to the expeditions of Alexander into 
the East; though it must not be forgotten that we can look aright 
at the whole work only by the light of later times, since it expresses, 
like many modern works of imagination, the thought and feeling of 
the time at which it was written rather than those of the period it 
purports to represent. Secondly, that the name (‘ Athiopica”) 
expresses a motive of the author. What Egypt was to Greece, 
Ethiopia was to Egypt — its Wonderland. From Homeric 
times it was a country loved of Zeus, but outlying all known lands. 
Hence the mystery that hung around it formed a fit setting for the 
development of incidents removed from ordinary experience, and 
excused, as does the title of the Midswmmer Night’s Dream, all 
improbabilities which the work contains. 

It is in this land that the action of the story begins. Persina, 
queen of the Ethiopians, gave birth to a daughter, fair and white as 
a statue of Andromeda, which she was in the habit of contemplating. 
This event, so utterly extraordinary amongst Ethiopians, caused her 
to fear lest her husband should doubt her fidelity, and accordingly 
she determined to conceal the child’s birth from him, and to send it 
away under the care of Sisimithres, a noble Ethiopian in whom she 
trusted. For seven years the child, who was named Chariclea, 
remained under his charge. At the expiration of this time, Sisi- 
mithres, fearing a discovery to his prejudice, resolved to commit her 
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to the care of some good Greek, and took her with him to Egypt, to 
which place he was going to negotiate with Oroondates, the viceroy. 
Here he met Charicles, a priest of Delphi, who was travelling on 
account of a domestic affliction. The narrative of the interview and 
the trust is in the words of Charicles :— 


‘“‘ Whilst I was wandering about the city, whiling away the time, and pur- 
chasing certain curiosities from the Greeks (for time had now softened the 
severity of my sorrow, and I was anxious to return home), a man approached 
me. His appearance was such as entitled him to respect, and his countenance 
displayed intelligence. He was middle-aged, and his complexion was very 
dark. After saluting me, he told me in broken Greek that he wished to speak 
to me privately. As I at once consented, he led me aside to a shrine close by, 
and said— 

‘« «T have watched you bargaining for some Indian, Ethiopian, and Egyptian 
herbs and roots. If you wish to purchase them pure, and in all good faith, I 
am ready to supply you with them.’ 

‘© *«T do,’ I replied; ‘so show them to me.’ 

‘* «You shall see them,’ said he; ‘ only don’t beat me down in the price.’ 

‘* «Take care then,’ I replied, ‘ that your charge is not exorbitant.’ 

‘Upon this he drew a small case from under his cloak, and showed me a 
wonderful selection of precious stones. There were pearls the size of a small 
walnut, wrought perfectly round, and for the most part of glittering whiteness ; 
emeralds too, and amethysts, the former fresh as spring verdure, with a sub- 
dued and oily splendour, the latter resembling in tint the colour which comes 
upon the sea under a deep-bayed rock from the gentle agitation of the waves 
and the violet of the impending shadow. In a word, there rose from them all 
such a combined yet separate lustre that my sight was dazzled. As I gazed— 

‘¢ « Friend,’ I said, ‘ you must indeed seek other purchasers, since with all 
my property I could scarcely pay the price of one of those gems which you 
display.’ 

‘* «Well,’ said he, ‘if you cannot buy, you are not, I suppose, incapable of 
accepting a present.’ 

““*T am not,’ I replied, ‘incapable of accepting a present; but, I confess, I 
know not why you are trifling with me.’ 

‘“¢<¢T do not trifle,’ he said, ‘but speak with the utmost seriousness; and I 
swear by the deity at whose shrine we stand that I will give you all, if you 
will but consent to accept in addition a present far more precious.’ 

‘* T smiled at his words, and upon his asking the cause, replied— 

‘¢ « Because it seems ridiculeus that you should promise me such valuable 
gifts, and then give me for accepting them a reward much more valuable than 
the gifts themselves.’ 

‘* «Have confidence in me,’ he said, ‘and engage that you will use the gifts 
well, and as I shall suggest.’ 

‘*T was lost in wonder and hesitation, but consented, won by the hope of 
such treasure. After binding me with an oath, he took me to his residence, 
and showed me a maiden of ineffable and celestial beauty, who was, he said, 
about seven years of age, though to me she seemed in the bloom of girlhood ; 
so much dignity did her supreme beauty add to her appearance. I stood for 
some time wonder-struck, and lost in admiration at what I saw.” 


Sisimithres then intrusted Chariclea to Charicles, together with the 
jewels, adding an agreement to meet him the following day at the 
temple of Isis. Before this interview could take place, Sisimithres 
was obliged for political reasons to withdraw from Egypt. Charicles 
therefore returned to Delphi without again seeing Sisimithres. 
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He adopted Chariclea as his daughter, and her beauty increased as 
she grew older. 


When she was of marriageable age, Charicles desired to bring 
about an union between her and his nephew, Alcamenes. To this, 
however, Chariclea would not consent, and was transferred to the 
care of Calasiris, an Egyptian priest residing at Delphi, whither he 
had fled to avoid the accomplishment of an oracle. Calasiris then 
promised Charicles that he would, by his mystic arts, win the 
maiden’s affection for Alcamenes, but these plans were marred by 
the advent of Theagenes, a Thessalian, and descendant of Achilles. 
He came to Delphi for the performance of a national rite, in which 
Chariclea, as priestess of Diana, bore a part. The ceremonies lasted 
several days, but the occasion that brought together the two who 
were destined to love at first sight has been described by Heliodorus 


in a very beautiful passage, and has been chosen by Raphael as the 
subject of a picture. 


This particular procession began with a hecatomb of victims, led 
_by ministers of the temple; then followed a band of Thessalian 
maidens, carrying baskets of flowers, and singing a hymn to Thetis. 
This charmed the spectator until— 


‘* At length there broke upon their view a band of youths on horseback, with 
their leader, a sight of beauty that surpassed all music. The number of youths 
was fifty; they were divided into two companies, of five-and-twenty each, 
guarding their chief, the leader of the embassy, who rode between them. 
They wore buskins, tied with a purple thong above the ankle, and white 
garments with blue borders, which were fastened at the breast by a clasp of 
gold. Their horses were all of pure Thessalian breed, and their spirited appear- 
ance told of the free Thessalian plains from which they came. They champed 
the whitened bits as though disdaining their riders’ guidance, and were 
caparisoned with equipment and trappings of silver and gold, in the splendour 
of which their riders’ rivalry had attired them. But beautiful as they were, 
the spectators forgot them all in gazing at their leader, my bright Theagenes, 
as in a flash of lightning you forget all but the one brilliancy; with such 
splendour did he flash upon us. He, too, was mounted, and in armour, and 
bore an ashen spear, tipped with brass; but he was unplumed, and rode 
uncovered in the procession. Around him fluttered his purple robe, on which 
was broidered in gold the story of the Centaurs and the Lapithe. The clasp of 
it was an amber Athena, with the Gorgon’s head upon her shield. A slight 
breeze of wind added to his beauty, for it blew gently, softly moving his locks 
upon his neck, and dividing his hair upon his forehead, whilst it threw back the 
extremities of his robe about the flanks of his horse. You would have said 
that the horse, too, was conscious of the youthful perfection of his master ; and 
that he knew that he was himself beautiful, and bore the most beautiful rider, 
so proudly did he arch his neck, and bear his head with pricked-up ears, and 
such stately fire did he look from his eyes. Thus he haughtily bore his proud 
burden, advancing under a loose rein, and poising himself alternately from 
either shoulder, whilst the extrémity of his hoof lightly rang on the ground, and 
he brought his pace harmoniously to gentle motion. This sight delighted all 
beholders, and each one admitted that the manly beauty of the youth was 
unequalled. And now the women of the crowd, unable to conceal their senti- 
ments, showered upon him fruits and flowers, hoping to win, as it seemed, a 
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smile from him. For there was but one opinion, as it seemed, on all sides, 
that beauty greater than that of Theagenes had never appeared amongst mortals. 
‘But when the airy morn with rosy finger came’ (as Homer would have said), 
when the good and beautiful Chariclea proceeded from the temple of Artemis, 
then, indeed, we were conscious that Theagenes might be surpassed, but surpassed 
only inasmuch as pure female beauty has greater seductive force upon men. 
She rode upon a chariot drawn by two white oxen, and wore a purple tunic 
spangled with golden stars. Around her waist was a girdle, upon which the 
artist had concentrated all his art—of which he had never made the like before, 
and which he would never be able to equal again. For he had wrought, as it 
were, two serpents with tails intertwined behind her back, and necks that met 
upon her bosom, and wreathed themselves into a knot. From this knot he had 
suffered their heads to droop on either side as pendants to the girdle. You 
would have said that they were actually gliding on, yet with no savage aspect, 
but dissolved in dreamy languor, as though lulled to sleep by love of their 
virgin cradle. The substance of which these serpents were wrought was gold 
of a dark blue colour, for the metal was artificially darkened in order that the 
mingled gold and blue might represent the glancing changes of the scales. 
Such was the maiden’s girdle. Her hair was not wholly confined, nor wholly 
free; the greater part of it falling loosely, floated about her neck and back; 
but the sunny auburn hair of her brows and temples was wreathed with a crown 
of tender laurel-spray, that did not suffer it to wanton unduly in the breeze. 
In her left hand she bore a golden bow, whilst the quiver was slung from her 
right shoulder. In the other hand she carried alighted torch. Yet so fair was 
she, that the light of her eyes surpassed the lustre of the torches. 

‘* When the procession had wound round the tomb of Neoptolemus, and the 
youths on horseback had ridden round thrice, the women raised their wail—the 
men their cry. Then, as by one impulse, oxen, lambs, goats were all immo- 
lated in a single slaughter. Then, when a huge altar had been raised of 
innumerable sticks, and all the customary portions of the victims had been 
placed above it, the priest of Apollo was called upon to pour out the initiatory 
libation, and to kindle the altar. 

‘«¢Tt is my duty,’ said Charicles, ‘ to make the libation, but the leader of the 
embassy must kindle the altar, taking the torch from the priestess of Athena. 
Such is the acknowledged custom of our country.’ Accordingly he made the 
libation, and Theagenes received the fire. Now, that the soul is something 
divine and akin to celestial things, we may infer from what happened then. 
For the man and the maid gazed upon one another, and loved as though each 
soul had, at first sight, recognised its peer, and rushed to greet what was its 
own by right of kin. Awhile they stood in breathless delight, and with lingering 
touch she placed the torch in his hand; with lingering touch he received it, each 
fixing a long and burning look upon the other, as though they had somewhere 
known or seen each other before, and were trying to call to mind the familiar 
features. Next they smiled faintly and involuntarily, a smile betrayed only by 
the confusion of their eyes. Then, as though ashamed of what had happened, 
they blushed, and again they turned pale with the passion at their hearts. 
Thus, during an instant of time, a great variety of expressions flitted across the 
faces of both, and infinite changes of colour and countenance declaring the 
agitation of their souls.” 


In these words does Heliodorus paint the first meeting of Theagenes 
and Chariclea. Not more sudden and complete, and told in language 
hardly sweeter, was the subjugation of Dante by young love when 
Beatrice appeared to him, “ vestita di nobilissimo colore, umile ed 
onesto, sanguigno cinta ed ornata alla guisa che alla sua giovanissima 
etade si convenia.” And in the passage which describes their second 
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meeting at the same Pythian games—when Theagenes beats a certain 
Arcadian in the race, and receives the prize from the hands of 
Chariclea—there breathes the very spirit of medizval chivalry, the 
daring which woke the ringing lists of knightdom, and sent the lover 
to tilt and tourney for a woman’s smile. 

The interest which Calasiris had taken in Theagenes was confirmed 
by a vision from Apollo, and he resolved to carry both the lovers 
with him to Egypt. To effect this he was compelled to betray 
Charicles, and to aid Theagenes in abducting Chariclea. The abduc- 
tion was accomplished by the Thessalian youths, who bore away their 
fair and willing burden by night, terrifying the inhabitants of the 
sacred town with cries which were redoubled and re-echoed in the 
hollow heights of Mount (ita. In the early morning the outraged 
Delphians held a tumultuous meeting, and started in pursuit of the 
ravagers; but while the Thessalians had returned to their own 
country, Theagenes, Chariclea, and Calasiris had embarked on board 
the vessel of some Pheenician merchants bound for Egypt. They had 
a fair voyage from Delphi to the Straits of Calydon, where they 
began to be distressed by the sea and weather. The pilot, there- 
fore, determined to winter at Zacynthus, as it was now late in 
theseason. A suitable abode was here found for them in the residence 
of an old fisherman, their first interview with whom is described not 
without a touch of humour. 

Even in this quiet abode the troubles of the lovers continued. 
First, Calasiris was persecuted by the importunities of one of the 
Tyrian merchants who had sailed with them, and who desired to 
marry Chariclea at once. Next, he was informed by Tyrrhenus that 
a pirate-ship waited for the sailing of his vessel, and that the pirate- 
captain designed to make himself master of it and to gain possession 
of Chariclea, whom he had seen and admired. These two dangers 
Calasiris ingeniously played off one against the other, by urging the 
Tyrian to sail at once before the pirates should know of their de- 
parture. He consented, but in mid-seas the vessel was boarded and 
taken by Trachinus, the pirate-captain, and Calasiris, Theagenes, and 
Chariclea became his captives. At the prayer of Chariclea (an 
incident which has also been the subjectof Raphael’s brush), Trachinus 
consented not to separate the brother and sister, as he supposed them 
to be, from their father, but determined to celebrate with great 
festivities on the banks of the Nile his marriage with Chariclea. 
Here again Calasiris played off one danger against another; for 
Pelorus, the second pirate in command, being himself enamoured of 
Chariclea, was easily persuaded that she returned his affection. 
Accordingly, during the feast he claimed her as his prize on the 
ground of having stood first on the deck of the captured vessel. The 
crew, urged by the different feelings of loyalty to Trachinus and of 
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zeal for their own rights, which they thought threatened in the case 
of Pelorus, took opposite sides; and a suicidal combat ensued, during 
which all perished except Theagenes, who was seriously wounded, 
Chariclea, and Calasiris. Whilst Chariclea sat watching over 
Theagenes a fresh band of pirates descended from the heights, and 
proceeded to plunder the vessel, but Calasiris escaped. Chariclea, 
who would not leave Theagenes, was therefore taken prisoner by 
these pirates, and these were carrying away both her and her lover 
when they were in their turn robbed of their booty and captives 
by another horde. By these Chariclea and Theagenes were taken 
away to the pirates’ haunt, amid the marshes of the Nile, called the 
Marsh-City. Heliodorus has chosen the moment when the pirates 
have slain each other and Chariclea is watching over the unconscious 
Theagenes as the point from which his narrative gradually unwinds 
itself. 

The description which he gives of the Marsh-City is very pic- 
turesque, and recalls in some particulars the description of the town 
on Lake Prasias, by Herodotus. 


‘It was something,” says Heliodorus, ‘‘ of the following kind :—The whole 
locality is called the ‘ Byre’ by the Egyptians; and as there is a depression of 
the land there, the Nile overflows in certain places, and turns it into a lake, 
which is of unfathomable depth in the centre, though at the sides it slopes up 
into a marsh, for what shores are to seas, morasses are to lakes. In this morass 
all the Egyptian banditti establish themselves. One builds a hut upon any 
piece of land above water; another lives on board his boat, using the same for 
carriage and habitation. Here their wives spin and become mothers. The 
children at first are supported only by milk; afterwards they live upon fish 
taken from the lake, and dried in the sun. When the child seems desirous of 
crawling about, a string is attached to his ankle, and he is suffered to creep 
only to the edge of the boat, the string being used as a check and safeguard. 
And so many a man is born and bred on the lake, which he regards as his 
country, and one capable of supporting his pirate life. Accordingly, people of 
that kind continually resort to it, the water serving as their defence. Besides, 
the great quantity of reeds in the lake is used as a rampart; for when they have 
cut out certain winding paths, running in many reedy mazes that are easily 
followed by themselves, who know them, yet impassable to strangers, they have 
provided a strong defence against the sudden attack of assailants.” 


To this Marsh-City the lovers were carried. Having represented 
themselves as brother and sister they were left together under the 
charge of one Cnemon, a Greek captive, and spent the night in 
bewailing their fate and listening to the history which Cnemon 
relates of his own troubles. In the morning a fresh danger awaited 
them. Thyamis, the pirate-captain, prompted by a dream that he 
had had, announced his intention of making Chariclea his wife. She, 
however, by apparently submitting, and by postponing the celebration 
until their arrival at Memphis, evaded the danger for the time. After a 
few days, during which Chariclea and Theagenes lived with Cnemon, 
the bandit-haunt was attacked by the royal troops. These were led 
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by Mitranes, a governor under Oroondates, the viceroy, at the instiga- 
tion of Nausicles, a Greek merchant, whose mistress the banditti had 
carried off. A vivid account is given by Heliodorus of the engagement, 
during which Chariclea is hidden by Thyamis in a cave for safety. 
The royal troops were victorious, and the Marsh-Town was burnt, the 
flames catching the dry reeds of the morass and burning them with 
a fierce crackling and intolerable glare. After the destruction of the 
town Thyamis escaped, while Theagenes by the help of Cnemon found 
Chariclea. Cnemon then set out for Chemmis, a town on the banks 
of the Nile, where it was agreed he was to meet the lovers. Before 
these started on their perilous journey they exchanged passwords, 
and made other arrangements for tracing and recognising each other 
should they be separated for any length of time. 

Theagenes and Chariclea shortly afterwards started, but were taken 
prisoners by Nausicles and Mitranes. Nausicles having lost all hope 
of recovering his mistress easily persuaded Mitranes, who did not 
understand the Greek language, that Chariclea was the person he 
sought. Upon this, his work being now accomplished, Mitranes 
departed, taking Theagenes as his part of the spoil, and designing to 
send him for his remarkable beauty as a present to the great king. 
Thus the lovers were for the first time separated. Nausicles at once 
brought Chariclea to his house at Chemmis. It happened, however, 
that Calasiris had escaped to this place, and was actually the guest of 
Nausicles. During the absence of the master he met with Cnemon, 
whom he was entertaining when Nausicles returned. Thus Chariclea 
once more came under the charge of Calasiris, for Nausicles relin- 
quished his claim, and received in return from Calasiris a ring, which 
is thus described :— 


‘* The frame was a circle of electron, but the centre blazed with an Ethiopian 
amethyst. This in size was as large as a maiden’s eye, but in beauty it far 
surpassed the British and Spanish amethysts. They have, it is true, a feeble 
purple shimmer, and resemble a rose when it breaks from a bud to a blossom, 
and first blushes at the sun’s rays; but a pure spring-like beauty glows in the 
heart of the Ethiopian amethyst. If you turn it round in your hand it emits a 
golden ray which does not rudely dazzle the vision, but is pleasantly bright. 
Moreover, it has more efficient virtue than the western gems, for it does not 
belie its name, but becomes an actual amulet to the bearer, and guards against 
the approach of intoxication at banquets. That which Calasiris now gave 
Nausicles was engraved and carved to represent living objects. It exhibited a 
shepherd boy tending his herds, and standing upon a low stone to gaze around, 
while by playing his pipe now on this side, now on that, he regulated the 
pasturage of his flock. They seemed to obey, and to be feeding according to 
the music of the flute. One would have supposed that they wore golden fleeces ; 
a fancy not caused by art, but by the amethyst lending the glow of its native 
colour to their backs. There was depicted, too, the tender frolicking of the 
lambs ; while some sporting up the hill, and others wildly gambolling round 
their shepherd, made the slope an idyllic theatre. Some playing in the light 
of the amethyst as in the sunlight, touched the rock with bounding leaps. 
Others that were older and bolder, seemed as if they would overleap the circ!» ; 
but here they were restrained by art, which set the frame like a golden fold 
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round them and the rock. The rock was real, and not artificial ; for the artist, 
by bringing the edges of the stone to this place, showed in actual existence 
what he wished to represent, thinking it idle merely to depict stone on stone.” 


Shortly after these arrangements Cnemon and Nausicles sailed 
for Greece, whilst Chariclea and Calasiris set out in search of 
Theagenes. In order better to effect their object they disguised 
themselves as beggars, and proceeded to Memphis. They approached 
the environs of Bessa at night-fall, and found the ground strewn 
with dead bodies, the result of a battle. Amongst these sat an old 
woman, lamenting over the body of her son who had fallen. From 
her they learnt the cause of the engagement. The people of Bessa 
were chiefly banditti, and had recognised Theagenes amongst the 
prisoners of Mitranes, and endeavoured to rescue him. They 
succeeded in doing so; and having slain Mitranes, determined to 
follow up their victory by attacking Memphis, during the absence 
of Oroondates, the viceroy, who was warring against Ethiopia, and 
by reinstating their captain Thyamis in the priesthood there, of 
which he had been deprived by his brother. Accordingly Thyamis 
with Theagenes was now besieging Memphis. 

So much information the wanderers obtained from the crone, and, 
by her advice, resolved not to enter Bessa, but to spend the night 
on the plain before the city. They therefore retired to a neigh- 
bouring mound, where Calasiris, overworn with his day’s travel, soon 
fell asleep. Chariclea, remaining awake, became the witness of a 
scene not uncommon, Heliodorus tells us, among the Egyptians, but 
which, by its ghastly nature, struck terror into the heart. It was an 
invocation of her dead son by the old woman, who thought herself 
unobserved. After various mutterings and incantations she raised 
him up and caused him by her witchcraft to stand erect. This 
was for the purpose of compelling him to give her information 
about her second son. But the dead man when he spoke rebuked 
her in a hollow and muffled voice, that seemed to come from the 
recess of a vaulted cave, for disturbing the peace of the dead. He 
told her, too, that she was observed in her unhallowed rites, that 
her son should never return, and that she should herself shortly 
perish. After this, the corpse again fell to the ground. The old 
woman while seeking in her rage to discover and destroy the 
witnesses of hér practices fell over the fragment of a spear upon 
the field and died. 

Chariclea and Calasiris pursued their journey to Memphis, where 
they arrived most opportunely, and here Heliodorus brings dramati- 
cally all his chief actors together before the spectator. 

Calasiris had formerly been high priest at Memphis, but he left 
his country to avoid the fascinations of a Thracian woman, and 
because he foresaw that his two sons Thyamis and Petosiris would 
contend in arms. After his departure, Thyamis, who should have 
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succeeded him, was driven out by his brother and the viceroy’s wife, 
whose overtures he had rejected. Thyamis therefore betook himself 
to brigandage, living in the Marsh-City, and gathering round him 
those who were desirous of banditti life. This horde having been 
broken up as before related, he was now returning with the men 
of Bessa to claim his priesthood. Arsace herself mounted the walls 
to hold a parley with him. He advanced accompanied by Theagenes ; 
and Arsace was only prevented from yielding to her old love by a 
new passion for Theagenes. The result of the parley was that 
to prevent general slaughter the issue should be tried in a single 
combat between the brothers. Petosiris therefore left the city, and 
fought with his brother in the open plain under the city walls. 
Meanwhile the inhabitants of Memphis looked on from above as at a 
theatrical spectacle, Theagenes and the banditti also watching it 
from their side. At last Thyamis, after repeatedly pursuing his 
brother round the walls, gained the advantage, and was threatening 
his life with his spear. At that moment, Chariclea and Calasiris, in 
beggars’ weeds appeared upon the scene, and Calasiris beheld fulfilled 
the very presage which had caused him to leave the city. He at 
once interfered between the brothers, and then throwing away his 
rags, made himself known to them. Chariclea endeavoured to 
embrace Theagenes, but was repulsed until she had given the watch- 
word, ‘“ Lampas,” when he recognised her. All were then led in 
triumph into the city amid the rejoicing of the people, to whom the 
affair, however, could not have been wholly intelligible. Calasiris was 
reinstated into the priesthood, but died shortly afterwards, leaving 
the care of Chariclea and Theagenes io Thyamis, who succeeded him. 
But the lovers were by no means left in peace and safety. Arsace 
had conceived a passion for Theagenes, and first secretly, then openly, 
urged her suit. At the same time Achemenes, son of Cybele, sought 
the hand of Chariclea with urgent importunity. But Chariclea 
and Theagenes remained faithful to each other amid all the assaults 
upon their constancy. Lastly, Arsace finding the virtue of Theagenes 
impregnable, cast him into prison, while Cybele resolved to poison 
Chariclea. If we could ever have imagined the lovers in danger, 
it would surely be at this crisis. But Cybele accidentally drank 
the poisoned wine herself and died, in her dying malice accusing 
Chariclea of having murdered her. This served Arsace as a pretext 
for bringing Chariclea to trial, and she was condemned to be burnt. 
Here, however, Heliodorus brings in for the first time the “deus ex 
machina,” for Chariclea was miraculously saved by the virtue of 
a ring Pantarbe which she wore, and the fire did not touch her. 
Arsace, however, had sufficient influence to cause her reimprisonment, 
this time in company with Theagenes. Meanwhile Achemenes, disap- 
pointed in his hope of winning Chariclea, set out secretly to the 
viceroy, who was engaged in a war with Hydaspes, king of Ethiopia. 
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He informed him of the dissolute conduct of his wife with regard 
to Theagenes, who had been designed by Mitranes for the great 
king, and spoke of the beauty of Chariclea. Oroondates did not 
receive the news with indifference, but sent Bagoas, a confidential 
servant, with letters to Arsace and his chief eunuch, commanding 
them to send the two Greeks to him instantly. Bagoas, therefore, 
set out in charge of the lovers for the vice-regal camp, but upon the 
way they were surprised by a party of Ethiopians, and all three 
were carried to Hydaspes. At this time Oroondates had thrown 
himself into Syene (the modern Assouan), which Hydaspes was 
besieging. 

Heliodorus occupies his ninth book with a long digressive descrip- 
tion of this siege, for which he has been blamed as violating the 
canons of his art. It is true that this portion of his narrative 
advances but little the action of the romance, and is out of pro- 
portion with the earlier part of the narrative; yet his accurate 
picture of ancient warfare is valuable and interesting. It is, how- 
ever, unnecessary that we should follow it here. Hydaspes was 
victorious, and the viceroy taken prisoner. But the justice of the 
Ethiopian king was notorious, and his war had been for a just cause. 
He regained possession of his frontier, which had alone been his 
desire, and to his conquered foe he was humane and forbearing. He 
remitted the tribute of the Syenzans for ten years, and restored 
Oroondates to the vice-regal throne. Chariclea and Theagenes he 
destined as national sacrifices to the sun and moon, the deities from 
whom he sprang. 

The course of the story now draws to its conclusion in Ethiopia, 
which, as a general name, included a great part of Libya and the 
whole of the modern empire of Abyssinia, though Ethiopia Proper 
() Ai@oria trip Aiyirrov), to which our story refers, merely com- 
prised a region distinguished for high civilization lying in the 
Mesopotamian district of the Nile, above the sixth cataract. It 
commenced at the modern town of Khartoum, and extended south 
about four hundred miles, while on the east it ran on to the Abys- 
sinian mountains of Gondar. The capital of this kingdom was called 
Merée, and lay at the junction of the White Nile with the Astaboras, 
much higher than the modern Merawe, which is close to the fourth 
cataract. 

At Merée, whither the news of victory had been borne by 
warriors crowned with the lotus of the Nile, and bearing palm- 
branches in their hands, great preparations were made for the 
return of the conqueror, and the celebration of the sacrifices. 
Myriads of animals were collected to provide a sufficient number 
of hecatombs, and an entertainment for the gathering multitudes. 
While Hydaspes was still on his progress home, the people went out 
to meet and congratulate him, crossing the river in little canoes 
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made of single split canes. In the sacred meadow two vast pavilions 
were erected, and there the solemnities were held. Sacrifice was 
offered to the sun and moon, and this being duly ended, the people 
called for the human victims, the first fruits of the war. Before 
these could be-presented to the god, they had to undergo the ordeal of 
chastity, since no impure victim could fall at these altars. Those 
about to be tried had to mount certain steps made of golden bars, 
heated with fire. If they were pure they could climb them unin- 
jured, but if not, they were burnt and rejected. Chariclea and 
Theagenes mounted the steps unhurt, raising the admiration of the 
spectators to the highest pitch by their beauty and blamelessness. 
At this time the priests, with Sisimithres as spokesman, urged the 
king to abolish the sacrifice of human victims. Before he could 
reply, Chariclea leapt from the testing-steps, and asked permission 
to address the king. Amid the murmured admiration of the people, 
she told the story of her birth and wanderings, part of which Sisi- 
mithres could confirm. Besides this, she produced the jewels and 
the ring Pantarbe which had accompanied her, and she is found 
to be the exact image of the picture of Andromeda. Finally she 
exhibits a mole upon her arm, the existence of which was known to 
Persina. These proofs convinced Hydaspes, who accepted her as 
his daughter, but who thought that she was still owing to the gods. 
Accordingly he addressed the people in a speech which may be com- 
pared with that of Agamemnon in the “ Iphigenia in Aulis.” 


‘** You that are present both see and hear that, contrary to all expectation, 
the gods have granted me the name of a father ; and that by many irrefragable 
proofs this maiden is shown to be my daughter. Yet of so much higher worth 
do I hold my loyalty to you and to our country, that, resigning as valueless the 
succession to my throne and the right of being called a father (all which might 
have been mine through her), I design sacrificing her for your sakes to the gods. 
I see you weep, I see you give signs of the warmest sympathy, I know that you 
pity my hope of a succession, cherished alas! in vain,—that you pity the 
untimely death of the maiden. Yet I must nevertheless obey our hereditary 
law,—preferring my country’s good to my private advantage. For if the gods 
wish to give and, at the same time, to take away (as befell me once when she 
was born, and befalls me again now she is found), I cannot say,—I leave you to 
judge. Nor can I say whether they will accept as a sacrifice to themselves her 
whom they carried from her home to the very ends of the earth, and whom, as 
by a miracle, they have brought back a captive. Yet if it be your will that I 
should sacrifice her as a daughter, whom I spared as an enemy, and did not 
injure as a captive, I will not refuse to do so, nor will I entertain those feelings 
which another father might be permitted to entertain. I will not falter,—I 
will not implore your forgiveness, and ask you to excuse an instance of dis- 
obedience to the laws on the ground of natural affection, or because the gods 
may possibly be appeased in some other way. But in the same degree that I 
know you sympathise with me, and feel my misfortune as your own; in the 
same degree I am bound to prefer your advantage to my own, forgetting 
my hope of a successor, and the grief of my unhappy Persina, who is made in 
the same hour a mother and a mourner. Cease, therefore, I pray you, to weep 
and to show us pity that you feel in vain; but let us proceed to the sacrifice. 
And you, my daughter (for by this dear, desired name do I call you for the first 
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and last time), beautiful to no purpose, to no purpose recovering your parents, 
less happy in your country than in your exile, a wanderer in safety, yet 
welcomed home with destruction, do not break my purpose by lamentation, but 
show now, if ever you did, a royal and heroic spirit. Follow your father, who 
cannot array you as a bride—who must lead youto no wedding altar or shrine, 
but must adorn you for sacrifice; who must kindle, not the marriage torches, 
but the funeral fires, and who must surrender this peerless bloom of your 
beauty as a sacrificial offering.” 


The multitude, however, would not permit the sacrifice to be con- 
summated, and at last Hydaspes yielded to them. But safety was 
little to Chariclea if Theagenes must die, and she entreated her father 
to save him, though to no purpose. Here, again, Chance, which had 
so often stood Theagenes in good stead, came to his aid. The order 
of ceremonies required that the foreign ambassadors should next be 
admitted to bring their presents and congratulations to Hydaspes. 
Amongst them was the nephew of the king. He brought as his 
present a huge warrior and champion wrestler, who upon being 
introduced to the king immediately issued a general challenge to the 
company to engage with him in a wrestling-bout. As no one 
accepted the invitation the ceremonies were allowed to proceed. 
Meanwhile, one of the bulls destined for sacrifice broke from his 
fastenings and rushed across the plain. Theagenes pursued and 
brought him back, subduing him with such grace and adroitness that 
he won the admiration of all beholders. Those who had now seen 
his strength were anxious for him to engage with the foreign 
wrestler, who had hitherto found no antagonist. Theagenes, at the 
king’s request, was ready to do what the people wished, and after a 
severe struggle with the foreigner succeeded in defeating him. Even 
the king now shed tears at the necessity of sacrificing so noble a 
youth, but had no power to avert it. While Theagenes was being 
led away there came forward ambassadors from Oroondates at Syene, 
and amongst them Charicles, priest of Delphi, seeking his long-lost 
adopted daughter. As may be imagined, this brings about the 
dénouement. Everything is told. Persina threw her arms round her 
husband, and implored him to believe what they had heard, whilst 
the people by their demonstrations of joy showed how gladly they 
accepted Theagenes as the betrothed of their new-found princess, not, 
indeed, understanding the whole of what was passing, but conjec- 
turing the facts from what they had before seen with regard to 
Chariclea, “or perhaps coming to a knowledge of the truth from 
some divine influence which had arranged these incidents as in a 
drama, resolving events the most discordant into a complete har- 
mony, uniting joy with sorrow and laughter with tears, whilst the 
most grievous celebration was turned into a festival of rejoicing, 
and those who were not sought were found, and those who seemed ; 
to be found were lost, whilst, finally, anticipated massacre was con- - 
verted into an auspicious solemnity.” 
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Finally, Hydaspes was compelled to go with the new tide of 
events, and at the request of Sisimithres the king celebrated the 
happy circumstances by the abolition for ever of human sacrifice. 
Then, in chariots drawn by horses or milk-white oxen, the royal 
party proceeded into Merée escorted by torch-bearers, who followed 
to the sound of pipes and flutes. 

Thus ends the first of the romances. The romancer, writing before 
the day of anonymous authorship, adds his name, ’avnp Bourg "Eproyvos; 
tav ad’ “HAwov yévos @codociov zais ‘HAwdwpos—Heliodorus, son of The- 
dosius, of the race of the sun, a Pheenician of Emesa. 

The history of the text deserves a few words here. The book was 
quite unknown until the year 1526, when a soldier carried away a 
MS. copy from the library of the King of Hungary during the 
sacking of Ofen. This was edited and published with a preface by 
Obsopeus, at Basel, cight years after its discovery. In 1596 another 
edition appeared under the care of Commelinus at Heidelberg. This 
was accompanied with a Latin version by a Polish scholar. Within 
the next twenty years editions were issued at Lyons, at Frankfort, 
and at Paris, though little improvement was made upon that of Com- 
melinus, the Paris edition being notoriously bad. These were followed 
by an excellent edition, that of Mitscherlich, 1799; and in 1804 by 
the best which has yet appeared, the edition of the Greek Corcies, 
which was printed in two volumes at Paris. Since then it has been 
edited without notes by Bekker in the Teubner series. 

In 1551 the “ (thiopica ” was translated into Latin by Warsche- 
wiczki, and into French by Amyot.’ Of this translation a modern 
writer says, ‘On ne saurait le lire (le Roman) que dans l’original, 
ou dans la traduction d’Amyot, dont le style, un peu diffus est tou- 
jours naturel, ingénieux et élégant 4 sa maniére.” 

A second translation into French, illustrated with engravings, 
appeared in 1623, and a third in 1727. An Italian translation came 
out in 1556, a Spanish in 1616, a German in 1580, and a Polish in 
1606. Four distinct translations have appeared in English—by 
T. Underwood, 1587; by W. Lisle, 1622; by N. Tate, 1686; and 
an anonymous translation in 1791, which Mitscherlich calls “ versio 
elegantissima.”’ 

Of the life of Heliodorus himself little is known. He became, as 
we have already said, Bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. For this the 
authorities are Socrates and Photius, who are quoted by Mitscherlich 
in his preface. Tradition also asserts that a provincial synod deter- 
mined that since many were led into danger of sin by perusing the 
work written in his youth, he should either suppress the romance, 
or resign his bishopric, and that he chose the latter alternative. 
This story is, however, accepted by none of the best judges, as Huet, 


(1) “ Quee versio,’’ says Mitscherlich, “ipsi Abbatiam conciliasse dicitur, licet. auctor 
quem transtulit hoc ipso opere Episcopatu fertur excidisse.” Preefat. xvii. 
(2) M. Villemain, “Etudes de Littérature,” p. 182. 
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or Petavius; indeed, there seem good reasons for rejecting it, since 
in the first place it would have been impossible for Heliodorus to 
have suppressed a romance which had now become widely known 
throughout Greece; and secondly, there is nothing of an immoral 
tendency in the “ Ethiopica,” a merit which its successors forgot to 
imitate when they stole its incidents. 

Yet though this story is undoubtedly false, we need not deny what 
all tradition affirms, that the “ Ethiopica” was written by the Bishop 
of Tricca. For it certainly shows the influence of Christian ideas 
though filled with Pagan allusions. “On le sent 4 une sorte de 
pureté morale qui contraste avec la licence habituelle des fables 
Grecques ; et le style méme est empreint des formes de 1’éloquence 
chrétienne, et renferme beaucoup d’expressions familiéres aux écrivains 
ecclésiastiques. Ce style est d’ailleurs pur, poli, symmétrique; le 
langage de amour y prend un caractére de délicatesse et de réserve 
fort rare dans les écrivains de l’antiquité.” 

Whether ecclesiastical or not, it must, however, be admitted that 
the Greek of Heliodorus is very different from the unalloyed gold of 
the best writers, both in the diminished flexibility of the language, 
and the constant introduction of strange words, whose only classical 
authority is the later portion of the Anthology. It is Greek of the 
decadence, that strove, but strove in vain, to reach the excellence of 
the Attic standard. 

As regards the romance itself, it occupies a middle position 
between the narrative simplicity of Oriental story, and the compli- 
cated art of Western fiction. Like the former, it paints events rather 
than character, and dazzles with the beauty of its descriptions; while 
it resembles the latter in its gradual unwinding of a dramatic plot, 
and in its sudden surprises. Its beauty consists in the richness of 
its colouring, and the delicacy of its execution ; its defect lies in its 
want of definiteness. It cannot be localized, and its events might 
almost belong to any age or to any country. We learn little, where 
we look to learn much, of the life of the people it purports to repre- 
sent. Yet such as it is, it has been translated, as we have seen, into 
most of the languages of Europe, and is now little read in any, 
though its influence upon literature has been considerable. If it has 
wanted the clear touch which brings the men and women of the 
Waverley series so vividly before us, it has vastly more vitality and 
power than belong to the fungus-growth of much of its modern 
progeny. It has been the delight of the poet and the artist, of Racine, 
of Tasso, of Raphael, and is capable of giving pleasure now. 

Which things being so, it is curious to observe that we are com- 
pelled to import our copies of Heliodorus from Paris, from Heidelberg, 
or from Leipsic. J. D. Lester. 
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BOOK IV.—GUFONE HAS GREATNESS THRUST UPON HIM. 





Cuapter VI. 
GUFONE’S TEST. 


GrapvALLy and slowly, when the Gufone was gone, life and the 
power of motion seemed to return to Leonora. Gradually the stony 
rigidity of her attitude as she stood was relaxed, and with a great, 
bosom-heaving sigh, but with dry eyes, she let herself fall rather 
than sat down on the bench on which she had so often sat with 
the false one in happier days. She sat, and tried to think. 

And her thinking did avail to show her that despair was still 
premature, and to restore to her mind a certain amount of tran- 
quillity. 

For she reflected that all these facts which were known to her, 
and the general view and bearing of which upon each other had 
sufficed at the first blush of them to strike her to stone with a cold 
despair, were in reality inconclusive. As these facts had first flashed 
upon her mind, a light like that of a blasting lightning flash had 
seemed to make clear the whole fell history of her lover’s treachery. 
She saw it all ina moment. And that intuitive vision of the truth 
had seemed to leave no room for doubt. 

But now the slower process of after-thought arraigned the pre- 
cipitancy of such a conclusion. 

What were the facts ? 

Cesare had, with reiterated assurances, promised her that he would 
write to her. And he had not done so. No! not even that was a 
proved fact. All that she knew was that no letter had reached her. 
The Gufone had reminded her how possible it was that letters written 
might never reach the person for whom they were intended. Then 
if he had in truth never written, other circumstances beside the want 
of will to do so might have prevented the possibility of his keeping 
his promise. Then it was said that he was to marry his cousin; and 
it was very clear that such a marriage was a thing very likely under 
the circumstances to be proposed, and to be considered highly expe- 
dient. And it might be considered almost certain that he had seen 
and been with this other girl, this impostor, and supposed cousin. 
But the known facts were limited to these. Ought she not to 
consider that the very circumstance of the evident expediency of the 
match between Cesare and his cousin was sufficient to account for a 
report that such a marriage was to take place, without any other 
foundation for the story? Was it not likely that people would 
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say that it was to be merely because it seemed so natural that it 
should be ? 

Gradually, as I have said, these reflections produced not ease or 
happiness, but a certain degree of tranquillity in Leonora’s mind, 
and enabled her to return to the house with all outward appearances 
of calmness. 

The Gufone was absent when she entered, on some of the various 
small duties of the household which devolved on him. And the 
Signora Lucia, little observant by reason of that shell of selfishness 
which the cicatrices of many heart-wounds during long years are 
apt to harden into, took no notice of any change in Leonora’s usual 
bearing. The dull hours wore on in that dull house amid the trifling 
little duties, which were too small to occupy them, till a little before 
the time of the midday meal I] Gufone entered. He had watched 
unseen Leonora returning to the house. And his first object in 
coming in was to note the expression of her face anxiously and care- 
fully. But he dared not catch her eye. And his watchfulness was 
confined to furtive glances, which he trusted she would not observe. 

Anybody but the crushed and quenched Signora Lucia would 
hardly have failed to observe that thére was something between him 
and Leonora that was not according to the usual fashion of their 
ordinary intercourse. 

The midday meal passed almost in silence. When it was over, and 
while she was moving about the room engaged in removing the simple 
apparatus of it, Leonora lifted her eyes suddenly and gave Nanni a 
look which told him to follow her to the door. 

“ Gufone,” she said in a gentle voice, and with her eyes cast down 
on the ground, as he stepped outside the door after her into the 
bright spring sunshine, ‘‘ Gufone mio, would you mind running down 
to the town for me to see if there are any letters? I have been so 
often. And I am ashamed to go again and again, and always for 
the same answer.” 

“T will go, signora. I don’t think the post can have come from 
Orbitello yet,” said the Gufone, with his eyes too on the ground, as 
if he was still afraid of what their looks might say to each other if 
they met. 

‘It mostly comes very soon after one,” she said. 

“ And maybe there may be a letter from yesterday’s post,” re- 
turned Nanni, only meaning to express his readiness to go at once in 
any case. 

“Oh, no!” she said, with a little sad movement of the head and a 
half-suppressed sigh, “I have been there every day, Gufone mio. 
There was nothing for me yesterday.” 

Nanni raised his eyes for an instant to meet hers, and slowly and 
gravely shook his head with such an expression of infinite compassion 
and tenderness as his rude and ill-favoured features might have been 
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thought incapable of figuring forth. Then dropping his head 
between his shoulders again, he said, ‘‘I will go at once, signora,” 
and turned away to the path leading down the hill. In his own 
mind he had no doubt of Cesare’s abandonment of her under the 
temptation of his new circumstances ; and it was in his mind, almost 
unconsciously, to prepare her, as far as in him lay, for the truth, 
which he doubted not was about to come upon her. 

And then, as he hurried down the hill, bent on doing his com- 
mission as quickly as might be, that he might the sooner put an end 
to her suspense, his thoughts were turned into another channel. 

Now it would be his to punish this false, heartless traitor! It 
would be for him, the poor despised Gufone, to turn the fellow out 
from his fancied greatness, from his wealth and his title. It was he, 
the poor outcast, who was the Marchese Casaloni! He it was who, 
according to the world’s judgment, and to evident propriety and 
expediency, ought to marry his cousin, the daughter of the ex- 
prelate Marchese. Ah! And would this Cesare when thus turned 
out return to his first love? Would he wish to do so? Would 
he obtain forgiveness from Leonora for his unworthiness? Would 
her love be stronger than her sense of wrong, and the resent- 
ment of her maidenly pride, and her conviction—yes, try as she 
might to shut it out, the conviction—of her lover’s unworthiness ? 
Would the first love be stronger than all this? He ground his teeth 
with rage at the thought, and felt for an instant as if he could hate 
Leonora together with all her sex for evermore. 

But then again would there be any opening and possibility for 
such a return? Would not Cesare in all probability be married to 
this other supposed cousin before he could learn the deposition in 
store for him? He rejoiced at the thought. He could not help 
rejoicing that the Roman lawyer had judged it necessary so to act as to 
make this probable. He, Nanni, had, with simple uprightness of pur- 
pose, suggested that this marriage about to be made under a mistaken 
supposition should be prevented. But the lawyer had said that it 
could not be so; and now Nanni could not help being glad that this 
barrier should be placed for ever between his rival and Leonora. 
Was it cruel towards her to be glad of this? No, he answered to 
his conscience. No; it was not cruel. Would it not be worse for 
her, worse than any other misery, to be the married slave of such as 
he? Better for her that this should be rendered impossible. 

And then the thought would come back that he would occupy the 
place of the person, who according to all the worldly exigences of the 
case ought to marry Leonora. Could there be no hope for him? 
Would it be impossible that when she should have seen that Cesare 
had never loved her with any such passion as deserved the name of 
love, when she should know that there was an irremovable barrier 
between him and her, would it then be impossible that she should 
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return his old, his true, and long-tried love? Would it be impos- 
sible? He thought of the picture the surface of the pool by the 
roadside had shown him, and let his head fall heavily on his breast 
with a groan, as his mind’s eye recalled the presentment. 

But when he should appear before her as the Marchese Casaloni, 
her cousin, the head of her family, the man who by all rights and 
for all sorts of reasons ought to be her husband? Ay! yes, buy her 
with his riches and his title! No! No!! No!!! That was not 
what he wanted; not what could heal all the wounds that had made 
one great sore of the poor outcast’s heart. 

And then came suddenly dashing into his mind, in the unaccount- 
able way in which thoughts will come, the reflection that the marriage 
between Cesare and Stella might be as effectually prevented by the 
information that she, Stella, was not really the daughter of the Mar- 
chese Ercole, as by the information that he, Nanni Scocco, was in 
reality the true Marchese. Failing the one, the other fact might be 
known to the parties concerned in time to prevent this marriage. 
Should it be prevented in that way? What should he do in this 
matter? What would Leonora wish him to do? 

And that thought brought him to’a decision. Leonora should be 
herself the judge. He would make her see and understand the 
matter as it stood. He would point out to her faithfully and without 
shrinking that she had it in her power to prevent this marriage— 
absolutely in her own power, by making known the facts which he 
could enable her to establish. Yes; she might so claim, and recover 
and keep her lover if she were minded so todo. Doubtless, if she 
could have him on those terms the Signor Cesare would very gra- 
ciously return to his allegiance. Yes, she should be made to under- 
stand that by only holding up her hand, as one might say, she might 
recall her faithless lover to her feet. Would she choose to do so? 
That was the question. The Gufone determined to put her to the 
test, half-feeling that if she decided to call her lover to her on these 
terms, and under these circumstances, he could be resigned to letting 
her have him, and justified in punishing both by the shortly-to-follow 
discovery of his own existence and claims. 

Yes; this was what he would do. He would show Leonora how 
she could certainly recover, and have and hold her lover, if she chose 
to have him ; and he would lose no time in putting her to the test. 

He hurried along at a quicker pace as he thus made up his mind, 
spurred on by his impatience to put his determination into practice. 
It would be a very good time when he got back again—without any 
letter, of course—there would be two or three hours before supper- 
time. The Signora Lucia was wont to pass those hours of the after- 
noon up-stairs in her own room. He would be able to speak at all 
necessary length with Leonora without fear of interruption. Nothing 
could be better. 
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He hurried to the post-office, and received the reply to his inquiry 
that he was prepared to receive. 

No, there was no letter for the Signorina Vallardi. 

He hastened back, springing up the hill, at a very different pace 
from that with which he had followed the road on his way from 
Rome ; and as he neared the house, saw Leonora on the look-out for 
him on the spot where she had stood to watch Cesare’s and his 
departure for Rome. 


Cuapter VII. 
THE TEST APPLIED. 


Nanni shook his head mournfully, and held up his empty hands, as 
he drew near Leonora, in token of the fruitlessness of his mission. 

“There is no letter, signora!”’ he said sadly, as he reached the 
spot where she had been waiting for his return. 

She sighed, and turned away her face fora moment. “ It is only 
to-day as it has been all the other days,” she said. ‘ It may be that 
he cannot write ; that he is ill, or that they have put him in prison, 
and will not let any letters come from him. Don’t you think, Gufone, 
that that may be the reason why no letter has come for me ?” 

“What can I say, Signora Leonora? I do not think either 
of these things can be the reason. He was quite well when we 
parted. I know that he was quite well in Rome on the following 
day. And as for his being put in prison, I do not see how it could 
have happened. His pardon had been granted.” 

“It is very, very hard to stay here from hour to hour, and from 
day to day, and to know nothing. I wish I could go to Rome! I 
wish I could go and find out the truth! Could not I go to Rome 
with you, Gufone?” she said, looking wistfully at him. 

“You! Signorina! Go to Rome! What would the Signora 
Lucia say, let alone Sandro, when he comes home? How could you 
get there? You could not walk and sleep by the roadside as I do. 
And if you were at Rome what would you be able to find out ? The 
girl that they suppose to be the daughter of the Marchese is not at 
Rome,” said the Gufone, seizing the opportunity of leading up to 
the point on which he wished to speak. 

Leonora was silent for awhile, and then said in a sort of abstracted 
manner, “ Where is she then? What did you tell me her name 
was? But what has she to do with it?” 

“Stella, her name is, signora; and from what I heard I believe 
that she is at the villa of the Marchese in the country. Why I men- 
tioned her was because I supposed—I—I thought it likely, that is, 
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that Signor Cesare might be there also! I think most likely he is 
not now in Rome.” 

Nanni had said this much with fear and trembling, dreading to 
produce a more violent effect on his hearer’s mind than he wished to 
do. But Leonora retained her quiet and abstracted manner, looking 
out over the far-off view with those inexpressive eyes, that seem 
either functionless for any outward purpose, or else appear to be 
seeking some object in the far distance. 

“And the people say that probably he is going to be married to 
her,” she said, almost dreamily. 

“People say so because she is his cousin—that is, they think so; 
and it seems so natural-like and convenient.” 

“‘Gufone,” said Leonora, still calmly; but turning and looking 
fixedly into his face, “‘Gufone!” she repeated a second time, laying 
her hand on his arm as she spoke, “1 must know this! I must know 
the truth! I believe that it is a false and wicked lie! I do believe 
so! But, Gufone, I must know !” 

Nanni paused a minute before replying to her appeal. He was 
thinking, and the result of his thought was the conviction that he 
could apply the test, to which he had determined to subject Leonora, 
to no good purpose until she should become convinced that it really 
was the fact that Cesare was deserting her for the purpose of marry- 
ing his cousin. 

“You want to know what is the truth, Signora Leonora? I will 
find it out for you. You know that you can trust me. It would be 
very difficult, and most likely to no purpose, for you to go to Rome. 
I will go, not to Rome, but to the Villa Casaloni. If those that I 
expect to find there are not there, I will go to Rome. And you may 
be certain, signora, that I will bring you back the truth.” 

“ You dear, good Gufone! Will you really go? I-should be so 
thankful. Is it far, this villa? Where is it ?” 

“Not nearly so far as Rome. It is just on the far side of the 
Maremma, close under the tall, peaked mountain that one sees just 
under the sunrise, from the top of our hill here behind us. I can be 
there to-morrow.” 

“Dear Gufone! ‘Will you really do that for me?” said Leonora, 
looking at him with an expression in her large blue eyes that seemed 
to melt his heart within him, while it did not the less add to his 
despair. 

« Ay, signora!” he said slowly, and almost bitterly ; “I will do 
that for you. What is there that I would not do?” he added, after 
a pause, and speaking apparently rather to himself than to her. 

“You are very good to me, Gufone,” she said, looking at him 
sadly. ‘You have always been very good to me. I wish—When 
do you think you can go away from here?” 
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“ To-night I will go ;—this evening. Signora Lucia will ask no 
questions. She will think I am going on some errand of Sandro’s. 
I will try to be back here on the day after to-morrow. But do not 
make sure of my coming. Maybe I shall not be able to find out 
what you want to know, so quickly.” 

“ But how will you be able to go without any money, Gufone mio ? 
You cannot get it from mother without telling her that you are 
going on business father sent you—that is, I mean that Signor 
Sandro sent you on. And I have no money—not so much asa 
crazia !” 

“T have money, signora—more than enough ; enough to pay for 
a ride if I find anyone going on the road.” 

Thus it was settled between them, that Nanni should undertake 
this voyage of discovery. And he made up his mind to defer the 
application of his test until he should bring back the information of 
which he was in quest. 

The result of his journey, or at least some of the results of it, we 
have already seen. He had little difficulty in ascertaining at Arcidosso 
that Lawyer Profondi had been right enough in hisnews. Neverthe- 
less he added to the evidence of the fact the testimony of his own 
eyesight by watching Cesare and his new love, as we have seen, as 
they returned from their Montamiata excursion. 

We know, also, how he employed one of the hours during which 
he had to wait for the opportunity of so seeing Cesare and Stella 
together. His visit to the garden of the villa had enabled him both 
to obtain the altogether conclusive evidence to the correctness of the 
report of the intended marriage from the Marchesa herself, and at 
the same time to ease his own conscience by giving her the warning 
he had so emphatically pronounced. 

On quitting the garden, he had betaken himself to the spot where 
some of his old Arcidosso acquaintances had told him he might get a 
sight of the Signor Cesare and the newly-brought-home heiress, his 
proposed bride. Having so seen them, looking from out his covert 
at the lover with an eye that might have withered and blasted him, 
if ever human cye possessed such power of malison, the Gufone made 
the best of his way, putting out all his rare powers of activity and 
endurance on the occasion, back to Talamone, and the lone house on 
the hill above it. 

He arrived on the morning of the day he had named at an earlier 
hour than either he or Leonora had expected. But she was at a window 
overlooking the door of the house, and had been there since sunrise. 
She waved a handkerchief to attract his attention as he came towards 
the door, and on his looking up, signed to him that she would come 
down to him. 

“T will go to the bench on the crag and wait for you,” he said, in 
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a whisper, and went hurriedly towards the spot he had named. The 
fact was that he feared the telling of the news he brought; feared 
that Leonora might fall, or faint, or he knew not what. He wished, 
in short, to have her further away from the house for the telling of it. 

“Why did you make me run all the way here, Gufone? Why 
not tell me at once? One word! Is it true?” 

“ Sit here, signora,” he said, with a sort of short sternness. “ Sit 
down here, and I will tell you.” He twisted his long fingers 
nervously one with the other as he spoke, and the simple words he 
had to say seemed to stick in his throat. He turned away from her 
for one moment before speaking, as she sat down at his bidding, 
rather startled at the strangeness of his manner, and then, having 
gathered all his forces of moral courage for the work in hand, he 
turned round quickly, and said— 

“What I said, Signora Leonora, was true. That man, Cesare 
Casaloni, is now engaged to be married to the girl Stella, whom he 
believes to be his cousin, for the sake of preventing the family pro- 
perty from being divided.” 

She sat quite still on the bench, only gently and, as if furtively, 
put out her hands on each side of her, as she sat, to grasp the plank 
on either side. And Nanni could see that the hands, convulsively 
grasping the support they sought, were trembling. And she grew 
pale, not suddenly, but slowly and gradually, and gradually, too, a 
sort of stoniness seemed to come over her, and the light to die out 
from her eyes ; but she sat still and silent. She did not fall, she did 
not cry out, she did not faint. After awhile she said, in a very low 
voice, and slowly, as if utterance was difficult to her— 

“You know this is true ?—no doubt ?—no mistake ?” 

“Tt is certainly true, signora. I spoke with the Marchesa her- 
self, the supposed mother of Stella; I saw him and her together. 
There is no doubt. The marriage is fixed to take place at the end 
of Carnival.” 

For awhile, again—for many minutes—Leonora sat silent, rigid, 
and motionless. Then she said— 

“So soon! You saw them together?” 

“Yes, signora; they did not know that any one was watching 
them. I saw them.” 

“Is she—is Stella very beautiful ?” 

“No; I think not. I should say not—not very. She is fair. I 
looked more at him than at her. What signifies whether she is 
beautiful or not? He is going to marry her because of the 
property ! ” 

“Yes, because of the property,” said she; “and you spoke to the 
mother of—to the Marchesa—to my mother! How were you able 
to do that, Gufone ?” 
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“T climbed the wall into the garden, when I knew she was there. 
She did not know who I was. I warned her not to let this marriage 
take place. I warned her that evil and sorrow would come of it.” 

“What was the good of warning her not to let the marriage take 
place? Did you tell her that that girl was not her daughter,—that 
her daughter was far away among strangers ?”’ 

“T told her none of all that, signora; but, if you wish me to do 
so on your behalf, I will do so before the marriage has taken place.” 

“ Why before the marriage has taken place?” rejoined Leonora, 
in a dreamy, careless tone, though a furtive look into his face as she 
spoke indicated that there was a subcurrent of thought in her mind, 
which was the real subject of her own meditation, and which was 
being matured in the secrecy of her own thoughts, rather than intended 
to be discussed with her companion,—“ why before the marriage has 
taken place ?” 

“ Because then it would never take place, signora,” replied Nanni, 
in the tone of one who wishes his hearer to understand what he 
scarcely dares to express in plain words. 

“ And if it never did take place, what then ?”’ returned Leonora, 
with a shrug and a look of intensely hopeless weariness. 

“The Signor Cesare is to make this marriage, because it is 
thought good that he should marry his cousin,” said the Gufone in 
the same hesitating manner. 

“Well, so you told me!” she said, with a little of irritation in her 
manner. 

“ And if he finds out that somebody else is his cousin, he and all 
the others will wish that he should marry that other,” said Nanni 
in a low voice. 

“Yes; then he would want to marry that other! And that 
other—would be me!” said Leonora, still in the manner of one 
dreamily thinking. 

“Yes, as soon as the truth is known, that is what he and all the 
family would wish,” returned Nanni, looking at her askance, and 
watching her face secretly. 

“In order to prevent the family property from being divided,” 
added Leonora in the same tone. 

“So that it is in your power to prevent him from making this 
marriage, if you choose to do so,” said Nanni, who occupied himself 
while he spoke with making lines on the ground with the toe of his 
great shoe, and examining the effect produced by the operation. 

“Yes; by letting them know what you have told me, I could 
prevent that marriage, I suppose.” 

“And don’t think, signora, that I wish you to keep what I have 


told you secret,” said Nanni. “In any case, as matters are now, I 
shall let the truth be known.” 
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“You mean to let it be known?” repeated Leonora in the same 
dreamy, absent-seeming tone in which she had hitherto spoken. 

“That is, if you do not do so now, or tell me to do it in your 
behalf, signora, I shall certainly do so—before long. I mean, signora, 
that J do not want you to keep the secret. If you wish to stop this 
marriage, you have only to speak the word.” 

“So as to make him wish to marry me, in order not to divide the 
family property?” Leonora said again in the same absent, musing 
tones. 

“Tt is just that, Signora Leonora,” said Nanni, looking up at her 
more boldly, and speaking in a more decided manner. ‘ You have 
but to speak the word,—you have but to say, ‘ Gufone, do this thing 
for me,’ in order to see Signor Cesare back here at Talamone, at your 
feet, and entreating you to be his wife!” 

“Ay, I understand it, Gufone mio!” said Leonora, drawing 
herself up to her full length, and raising her head, while she let her 
hands fall droopingly at her sides, and uttered one deep, long- 
drawn sigh, as she spoke. “I understand!” she repeated, looking 
at him for the first time full in the face, and slowly nodding her 
head; ‘I understand. The thing that you propose to me 

“No, signorina,” interrupted Nanni, “I do not propose anything ; 
I say what you might do.” 

“Very good,” said Leonora impatiently; “the thing I might do 
is to proclaim myself the daughter of the Marchese Casaloni, and 
then use that position to bribe my—to bribe Signor Cesare Casaloni to 
honour me with his—his love, and his hand. It is very plain. 
Well, now I am—now, at all events—only a poor girl, brought up 
here in this Maremma—chiefly brought up by you, Gufone, I think ; 
and I tell you,” she went on, as a fierce light came into her eyes, and 
a strange sternness into her voice,—‘ I tell you that, even though I 
were broken-hearted, even though life had been made impossible to 
me by—by what has happened, I would rather lay me down here 
and die—ay, worse by far than that—TI would rather go on through 
all the years of life with the pain at my heart that there is there now, 
than buy—ah! than do as you have said. Let the man as 

She stopped short, and, seeming to quell herself by an effort that 
sent a tremour through every fibre of her body, added quietly, “No! 
I think, if you please, Gufone, that you shall no¢ do that thing 
for me.” 

There came a bright light into Nanni’s eyes, and he returned the 
look of her face raised to his with an expression before which her 
eyes were suddenly dropped to the ground, as he said— 

“You will not, by speaking this word, call back the Marchese 
Cesare to your side, and hear him again tell you of his love!” 

There was a pause of a minute or so—to Nanni it seemed 
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interminable—during which, one skilled to read such writing might 
have read in the working features of Leonora’s face, and in the 
expression of her eyes—raised, not this time to her companion’s face, 
but to the cloudless blue vault above her—not indecision, but all the 
intense suffering which her answer cost her as she replied — 

“T will not speak that word!” 

“ Sia dunque cosi! So then let it be!” cried Nanni, in a voice in 
which it was impossible not to detect a note of triumph. “ Sia cosi! 
Let the false, base traitor: i“ 

“Gufone!” cried the girl in a voice that stopped him in his 
utterance as suddenly as a thunder-stroke could have done,— 
“ Gufone, I will not hear it! Goaway! You speak of what you 
know nothing about! Go away, and leave me to think in quiet! 
Go away, I say!” 

And the poor Gufone obeyed, and slunk away to the house, leaving 


Leonora to the communing with her secret thoughts, which she had 
insisted on. 





Cuaprer VIII. 
1L DOTTORE PROFONDI AGAIN. 


THE nature of the thoughts to which Leonora desired to be left, 
scarcely needs to be set forth or explained to any reader. But Nanni 
had his meditations too, as he went about the afternoon duties, which 
had been postponed to his interview with Leonora. And it is more 
necessary for the narrating of the events which followed that these 
should be recorded. 

So then Leonora decidedly enough refused to recall the lover who 
had been faithless to his love, by showing him that it was his interest 
to be true to her. Good so far! And the marriage then between 
him and Stella would take place! It was to be supposed so. There 
seemed little chance to judge from the manner in which his warning 
had been. received by the Marchesa Elena, that any attention would 
be paid to it. Doubtless the Marchese Cesare and his supposed cousin 
Stella Vallardi would be married at the time that had been fixed. 
He, Nanni, had discharged his conscience by giving them the warning 
he had spoken. Let them be married! The upshot would be a 
fitting, though insufficient, punishment to Cesare for his heartless and 
cruel conduct. 

But it was decidedly Nanni’s intention, as he had intimated to 
Leonora, that in any case the truth should be known respecting her 
birth. He was fully determined that her cousinship to himself should 
become a known and recognised fact. He had told her truly enough 
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that no fear of Vallardi would deter him from disclosing the secret 
of her identity. It was true probably that no such fear would have 
kept him silent now that the matter was brought prominently before 
his mind, and that the desire of her parents to recover their child 
rendered it possible that right would be done, even if he had still 
supposed himself but the outcast run-away son of he knew not whom, 
and grandson of the sacristan at Arcidosso. For even as a boy, 
resentment and the spirit of rebellion had always followed any attempt 
of Sandro’s to press too hardly on him. But it may be supposed that 
the information as to his own real status and position, which had 
recently reached him, had the effect of making him still more indif- 
ferent to his violent patron’s anger. He was quite determined to 
take the necessary steps for making known the real parentage of 
Leonora as soon as the marriage between Stella and Cesare should 
have made it impossible for him to tempt Leonora with a renewal of 
his former protestations. 

But when he began to consider what was the nature of the steps to 
be so taken, he became aware of a very serious difficulty. He would 
disclose the secret of Leonora’s birth,—the secret, that is, of the sub- 
stitution of his own child, by Vallardi, for the stranger child, when 
the latter was supposed to be sent to the hospital. Yes! But who 
would believe his statement? It would be necessary to give proof of 
it. All the parties would be interested in disbelieving his story. Of 
course his simple assertion would not be sufficient to cause such a tale 
to be accepted. What proof of the truth of it could be given? The 
only human beings who knew the truth and could testify to it were 
himself, Vallardi, the Signora Lucia, and Giuditta Fermi. Of course 
it was out of the question to expect any assistance in proving what 
he was bent on proving from either Vallardi or his wife. Giuditta 
Fermi! Yes! There was Giuditta Fermi! That was the only 
chance. And was that any chance at all ? 

Would it be possible to induce Giuditta to tell what she knew 
on the subject? Nanni was inclined to think that it would not be 
possible. He knew the dreadful fear in which the poor woman stood 
of Vallardi. He knew that the menaces which had frightened her 
half out of her wits at the time when she took the child to the found- 
ling hospital were still, after more than three lustres, as fresh in her 
mind as ever. In short he felt that it would be vain to hope that 
she could be persuaded to come voluntarily forward to tell the story of 
that journey to Florence, and the circumstances of it. 

And if she would not do so, how was the strange story to be so 
brought to light, that anybody would give any credence to it ? 

In this difficulty, Nanni came to the conclusion that the only thing 
to be done was to consult his new friend the lawyer, Dr. Anastasio 
Profondi. It was drawing near the time at which the lawyer would 
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probably be expecting to see him again. He would make another 
journey to Rome without further delay! Dr. Profondi would doubt- 
less listen to his story, knowing him to be in reality the Marchese 
Casaloni, though nobody else would. Dr. Anastasio Profondi would 
listen to him with attention, and doubtless also would know what was 
best to be done under the circumstances of the case. 

So that evening after supper Il Gufone told Signora Lucia and 
Leonora that he should have to go to Rome again, and that he in- 
tended to start on the following morning. He did not say anything 
more to either of them as to the object of his journey. And neither 
of them asked any explanation of it, Lucia from her habitual state of 
repression, and confirmed habit of never meddling with the affairs of 
her husband, as she supposed this journey to be; and Leonora 
because her mind was too fully occupied with her own thoughts. 

The Gufone started before daybreak; and the lawyer’s scudi enabled 
him to make the journey in less time than it would have otherwise 
taken him. He reached Rome early the following morning, and had 
no difficulty in finding Dr. Profondi. 

The lawyer told him that all was progressing well; that he antici- 
pated no difficulty; that his proofs were nearly all ready; and that 
he fully expected to see his client recognised as the legitimate head 
of the house of Casaloni in less than a month from that time. 

“ And now, Signor Dottore,” said Nanni, “I want you to let me 
speak to you about another subject. It isa queer thing, isn’t it, that a 
poor devil like me should all of a sudden have two affairs to talk toa 
lawyer about?” 

“Well, Signore Marchese,” said the lawyer with a smile, “if the 
poor devils don’t often want to talk to us lawyers, it often enough 
happens that we want to talk to them, you know. Ha! ha! But I 
am chattering instead of listening to your lordship, which is what 
I ought todo. What is the nature of the matter you speak of ?” 

“ Well, Signor Dottore, I will tell it as short as I can. When I 
ran away from my grandfather, now nearly twenty years ago, I fell 
in, no matter now how it was, with one Sandro Vallardi, who lives in 
the Tuscan Maremma, near Talamone: and I have been with him 
ever since. Now about sixteen or seventeen years ago he took me 
with him and with his wife to Rome. And there we three received 
secretly from the hands of a young priest, I believe he was, a little 
baby, which Signora Vallardi, who had a baby of her own of the 
same age, carried back to Talamone. Vallardi did not know who it was 
that paid him for taking this child, and he told me to remain behind, 
while he returned with his wife and the child to the Maremma, to find 
out who the person was. And by following the young priest secretly 
I found out that the baby, a little girl, was the child of Monsignore 
Casaloni and the Contessa Elena Terrarossa.” 
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“The child whom they have now reclaimed, and who is to be 
married in a day or two to the Signor Cesare?” interrupted the 
lawyer. “ But what a very extraordinary chance that you of all people 
in the world should have been concerned in the making away with 
her in the first instance! Really quite a wonderful coincidence ! ” 

“Yes, Signor Dottore! but that is not all! That is only half 
the story. And it is about the latter half that I want to speak to 
you. The Signora Vallardi, as I told you, had a baby of her own of 
the same age or thereabouts as the child of the Monsignore. And 
the intention of Sandro Vallardi was, I believe, that his wife should 
nurse the two children if she was able todo so. He promised her 
that if she was not able to do so the strange child should be sent to 
the Innocenti Hospital at Florence.” 

“Yes! and that was eventually done,” said the lawyer. 

“ Seust, Signor Dottore! That was not done. Signora Vallardi 

was unable to nurse the two children. She is not a strong woman. 
But from some motive which I do not know, Sandro Vallardi changed 
his mind, and forced his wife, much against her will, to send her 
own child to the Innocenti, and to keep the child from Rome as her 
own.” 
“God bless me!” cried the lawyer quickly ; “this is very im- 
portant indeed! Then in fact the girl, who is now supposed to be the 
daughter of the Marchese Ercole, is not his daughter at all, but the 
child of this Vallardi ?” 

“Just that, Signor Dottore!” said Nanni, nodding at the lawyer. 

“ And what has become of the other child, the real daughter of the 
Marchese and of the Contessa Elena?” asked the lawyer, with 
the eagerness of a well-trained pointer who catches the scent of 
game. . 

“She has always lived with Vallardi and his wife in the Maremma, 
and has always believed herself to be their daughter till the other 
day, when I told her the truth.” 

“Dear me! Ha! Hum! Humph! God bless my soul! And 
pray, Signore Marchese, what—I mean what sort of a young lady 
is this—person you speak of ?”’ 

“The Signorina Leonora, that is her name, is as beautiful a girl 
as you ever saw, Signor Dottore ; and not half so beautiful as she is 
good,” responded Nanni, with a scarlet flush in his face. 

“Ha! Hum! Humph! ” said the lawyer looking sharply at his 
client. ‘And the Signorina Leonora, you tell me, knows the fact of 
her own parentage ? ” 

“ Si, Signor Dottore: since a few days ago she knows it; since I 
told her of it. And it is now her intention to claim her proper 
position.” : 

“‘ Eh gia! claim her position! Piano, piano! Signore Marchese ! 
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Chi va piano, va sano! Claim her position is easily said! But how 
is she to prove the truth of what she asserts—or, excuse me, of what 
you assert for her? Proofs, my dear Signore Marchese, are neces- 
sary in these matters ! ” 

“That is just what I thought, Signor Dottore; and that is what I 
have come to you for.” 

“ Bravo! va bene! va bene!” returned the lawyer, rubbing his 
hands briskly: “let us see, then, what proofs are available on the 
face of the matter. To begin with, what persons were cognisant at 
the time of this substitution of one child for the other ? ” 

“Four persons, and no more, Signor Dottore—Sandro Vallardi 
and his wife, I myself, and a woman now living at Talamone, named 
Giuditta Fermi.” 

“Come, come! this already looks promising. You can testify to 
the facts of the substitution yourself? Knew both the children, eh, 
Signore Marchese ?” 

“ As well as I know myself from you, Signor Dottore. I was 
half-nurse, I may say, to the Signora Lucia’s child, before we went to 
Rome to bring home the other; and I and the woman Giuditta 
Fermi carried the other child to Florence together. One child was 
fair, and the other dark—the Vallardis’ child fair, the Roman child 
dark.” 

“‘ Couldn’t be better testimony than that. As for the Vallardis— 
the parents—I suppose that small help in proving the truth is to be 
expected from them. Now, as to the fourth witness. What about 
this Signora Fermi, Signore Marchese? Was she equally well 
acquainted with the two children and the appearance of them ?” 

“Perfectly so, Signor Dottore. She had nursed the child of Lucia 
Vallardi, and knew it as well as its mother did. She knew that she 
was carrying that child and not the stranger child from Rome to the 
hospital at Florence.” 

«‘ And she is ready to testify to that effect ? ” 

“There is the difficulty, Signor Dottore. I doubt whether any- 
body could persuade old Giuditta Fermi to say what she knows about 
it. She isin such mortal fear of Signor Sandro Vallardi. He is a 
hard man to deal with is Sandro Vallardi, and a masterful! And— 
in short my belief is, that poor old Giuditta is too much afraid of 
him to speak what she knows for any consideraticn.” 

“ Ha !—hum !—humph! ” said Dr. Profondi, musingly. “I see— 
I see! But I suppose,” he added, after a pause for consideration, 
“IT suppose that she might easily be led to speak of the facts to any 
one of the other persons who were cognisant of them—to yourself, 
for example ? ” 


“Oh, yes. She would speak to me about it easily enough, Signor 
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Dottore ; but what would be the use of her speaking to me?” said 
Nanni, with a very contemptuous emphasis on the last word. 

“Very little use, indeed, Signore Marchese, if no ears but yours 
heard her. But suppose some other ears chanced to be within 
hearing, and suppose those ears grew on a head which had some 
brains in it, and belonged to somebody who would be a good and 
competent witness to the fact that the signora—whatever her name 
is—uttered such and such statements, and made such and such 
admissions. Don’t you see, Signore Marchese ?” 

Nanni contented himself with nodding two or three times very 
appreciatively for all answer. 

“ Well, then,” continued Profondi, “ all that is needed is to arrange 
such a conjunction of circumstances. Do you think you could 
manage that ? ” 

Nanni, after a careful but short review of the small roll of all those 
whom he could call acquaintances at Talamone, avowed that he was 
afraid he could not find anybody adapted to the business in hand. 
As to the mere arrangement of the possibilities for such a scheme, he 
did not think there would be any difficulty. Old Giuditta, he said, 
often strolled out along the beach—yer pigliare il fresco la sera; and 
there were some old fishing-boats, half-rotten, lying on the sand. 
Nothing would be easier than for anybody to get into one of these, 
where he could lie completely hidden, while the old woman could he 
induced to sit down on the shore under the shelter of it, and then led 
to speak of the facts her evidence was needed to prove. 

And the upshot of the conversation between Nanni—or the 
Marchese Giovanni Casaloni, as the lawyer persisted in calling him 
—and Dr. Profondi was, that it was arranged between them that 
the ears growing on to a head with brains in it, which were needed, 
should be the ears of the lawyer himself. 

“Ah! when one wants a thing well done,” he said, “there is 
nothing like doing it oneself. I will manage to go back with you to 
Talamone. We will arrive there after dark, and on foot, to make all 
safe. We will get some conveyance at Orbetello, which shall take us 
within a mile or so of the place, and then be sent back. We will 
get into the place in the dark ; you shall show me the boat you speak 
of. We will arrange on the exact place to which your witness shall 
be brought, and leave the rest to me.” 

And that same night the lawyer and his client were on their way 
in the diligence to Civita Vecchia. 


LEONORA CASALONI. 


Cuarrer IX. 
THE SIGNORA GIUDITTA IS CIRCUMVENTED. 


Dr. Anastasio Proronpi’s plan was carried out very exactly in 
accordance with the programme he had laid down, as plans formed 
by him usually were. He and his client quietly walked into Tala- 
mone along the coast after dark on the next night to that on which 
they had left Rome; and Nanni pointed out the boats he had spoken 
of. They selected one, which lay with its keel towards the sea, just 
behind that same big mass of cut stone embedded in the sand, which 
was described in an early chapter of this narrative, on the spot where 
Lucia and her friend Giuditta sat and talked, now near twenty years 
ago, respecting the projected journey of the former to Rome. There 
was the stone to sit on! Old Giuditta still, as in old times, often 
sat there of an evening. It would be the easiest thing in the world 
to manage that she should do so on the following evening. 

Having made this arrangement, the lawyer and his client separated, 
the former being, at his own desire, left to his own devices; and the 
latter climbing the hill to his home, after receiving a parting caution 
from his companion not to attempt to see or hold any further com- 
munication with him during the hours which were to elapse before 
the execution of their plan. 

He got to his sleeping-room without waking either of the inmates 
of the house, who had already gone to bed when he reached the 
house. And the next morning he said nothing to Leonora of the 
object or results of his journey. It seemed to him that she rather 
sought to avoid any ¢éte-a-téte meeting with him during that day. 
When they were together for a few minutes after the mid-day meal, 
when Lucia had gone up-stairs, and before Leonora had escaped by 
following her, Nanzi had ventured to say, without raising his eyes 
to her face as he spoke— 

“You are still minded, Signora Leonora, to say no word which 
may prevent the marriage between your cousin and Stella Vallardi?” 

“Gufone, why do you make me think of that again?” she said, 
while her face flushed, an angry light came into her large dark eyes, 
and her transparent nostrils were distended with anger. ‘“ Did I not 
say enough? [I tell you that I would rather die—che! that is a 
small matter !—I would rather see the man you say I might call 
back lying dead here before me, than say the word you speak of. 
What ! bribe a man o 

She broke off with a gesture of most eloquent disdain ; and, rushing 
to the foot of the stairs, bounded up them, and shut herself in her 
little chamber, to throw herself on the bed in a passion of tears. 
And Nanni saw her no more before—about the hour of the Ave 
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Maria—he went down to Talamone on the errand the reader 
wots of. 

The Gufone strolled to the little shop—if such it could be called 
—in which the Signora Giuditta lived and carried on her business ; 
and found no difficulty in joining himself to her in her evening stroll. 
What Tuscan ever declined or avoided an opportunity of chat? Nor 
was it more difficult to cause the simple-minded old soul to sit just 
where it was wished that she should sit, or to lead the conversation 
in the desired direction. 

“T declare, Signora Giuditta, the Signorina Leonora grows hand- 
somer and handsomer every day. Did you ever sec a prettier girl?” 
began Nanni, as he and his companion sat themselves down on the 
big stone, under the lee of the boat. 

“She is, Gufone, a very pretty girl, and a good girl too, as far as 
Ican see. There is no denying that. But I often think of the little 
white face and curly yellow hair of the other one.” 

“ What, Signora Lucia’s child; the one we carried—you and I, 
Signora Giuditta—to the Innocenti, nigh upon twenty years ago 
now !” said Nanni, quite surprised at the readiness with which the 
old woman’s talk ran in the direction he wished it to take. It was 
not strange, however, that it should do so; for the absolute silence 
which the poor woman had been forced to keep towards the world in 
general for so many years on a subject which had naturally often 
been in her thoughts, made it a solace to her to speak on it to the 
few persons, and on the rare occasions, on which it was permitted to 
her to do so. 

“ Ah! bless the little heart of it! I often think that I would go 
a long way to have a look at that child once again. ‘This girl here, 
the Signorina Leonora, is a pretty girl enough, as you say, Gufone ; 
but I could never take to her as I did to the other one. I remember 
when they were both babies, this Roman girl was like a blackamoor 
by the side of Signora Lucia’s own child.” 

“ Ah! there was not much chance of anybody not knowing which 
was which that had ever seen the two,” said Nanni, with a masterly 
diplomacy that caused the lawyer to form a much higher conception 
of his client’s intelligence than he had hitherto done. “If more of 
the neighbours,” continued he, “if anybody had seen the two chil- 
dren besides you and me, Signora Giuditta, Sandro could never have 
managed to change one for the other the way he did.” 

“That’s what I have often thought, Gufone. But, bless you, I 
am a’most afraid to think about it at all, only I can’t help it some- 
times—let alone speaking of it. But now ’tis so long ago that 
there’ll never be any more heard about it.” 

“ Ah, Signora Giuditta, it is an old tale now! Could you ever 
guess what Sandro’s game was in making poor Signora Lucia send 
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away her own child to the hospital and keeping the Signorina 
Leonora and passing her off as his child ?” 

“Who—I ? Santa Madonna! What should I know or guess 
about it? I wouldn’t so much as think what he was up to for all the 
world.” 

“And in all these years you never spoke a syllable about the 
matter to any living soul—eh, Signora Giuditta ?” 

“What! Signor Sandro has been setting you on to find out, I 
suppose? Well, Gufone, you may swear that I have never so much 
as looked as if I knew anything about it. He don’t think I have, 
T hope; does he ?” 

“Not a bit of it. Lord bless you, he has never spokena word . 
about it—not to me, any way—for years past. No; that is not it. 
I was only saying what came uppermost in my own mind, Signora 
Giuditta.” 

“Say anything!” replied la Giuditta, somewhat reassured ; “I 
should think not, indeed! I never was so frightened in my life as I 
was that evening when Signor Sandro made me walk up the hill with 
him, the night before we set off for Florence! To hear the way he 
went on about what he would do to me if ever I spoke a word to any 
soul living aboué the change of the one child for the other! It was 
enough to make your blood run cold. And I tell you my blood has 
run cold many a night as I lay and thought of it. Say a word! 
No; I have never said a word, and am not likely to. Madre di Dio! 
What is that ?” cried the old woman, jumping up as alertly as if the 
twenty years, or near it, since last we saw her sitting on that same 
stone had done nothing to stiffen her joints; and facing round 
towards the boat behind her; “ What is that? There was something 
moving in the boat !” 

“ Only the rats, perhaps,” said the Gufone ; ‘“‘ you may swear there 
are plenty of them in the rotten old wood.” 

He got up, however, as she spoke, and prepared to leave the spot 
with his companion, for he judged that the purpose for which he had 
brought her thither had been fully accomplished ; but such was not 
the intention of Signor Anastasio Profondi. His experience taught 
him the importance of securing the evidence of an unwilling witness, 
while it was, as it were, fresh in the mouth. It would be much more 
possible, as he was well aware, for the Signora Giuditta to deny all 
she had said when a few days, or even a few hours, should have 
passed, than it would be for her to do so on the spot; so he decided 
on coming out from his hiding-place, and completing his business at 
once. 

Thus it came to pass that, as Giuditta, startled and alarmed, and 
Nanni—knowing well enough what had been the cause of the noise 
that had frightened the old woman, but not feeling at all sure that 
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the lawyer meant then to discover himself—stood looking at the old 

boat turned over on its side, with its keel towards them, they saw 

first a low-crowned black hat, and then a white face, white neckcloth, 

’ and then half of the remainder of a black figure rise above the upper- 
most gunwale of the boat. 

Signora Giuditta, with a sharp scream, turned to run away; but 
Nanni, catching herby the arm, detained her, and strove to reassure 
her. 

. “There is nothing to be afraid of, Signora Giuditta; nothing at 
all. Nobody shall hurt you. This gentleman is a friend of mine.” 

“ Not the slightest intention to be unpolite,” said the lawyer in an 
insinuating tone, and with a bow, as he came round from behind the 

‘ boat so as to place himself between Signora Giuditta and the little 
town towards which she had manifested the intention of running. 
“No wish to intrude or annoy, I assure you, Signora Fermi. I have 
the pleasure of knowing this gentleman, as he has told you. Signora 
_ Giuditta Fermi, I believe ?” 

“ Si, signore, that is my name. I don’t know how you come to 
have heard of it. You frightened me, that is the truth, coming 
behind one in that way.” . 

“JT am sorry, signora, to have frightened you; but I did not come 
behind you— it was you who came in front of me. Ha, ha! I was 
in the boat here before you came to sit down,”’ said the lawyer. 

“Santa Madonna! In the boat? Gufone, the gentleman says he 
. was in the boat before we came here!” said Giuditta, manifesting 
very evident signs of uneasiness. 

“ Well, it was not a very comfortable place, certainly,” returned 
the lawyer; “‘ but pray don’t mention it. What does it matter that 
I was in the old boat all the time that you and my friend here were 
talking ?” 

“ Only that sometimes folk might not wish to have their talk over- 
heard by them that mayhap it was not intended for,’’ said Giuditta ; 
“but I suppose, for that matter, your lordship did not hear what we 
were saying ?” 

“ Well, signora, to be frank with you, I did hear every word you 
said; and, what is more, I noted it all down in this little book as you 
said it. But don’t be alarmed. No harm will come of it.” 

“0, Dio mio! Ahi, Misericordia! What will become of me ? 
Signor Sandro will be the death of me! But you know I did not 
mean it. Nanni, you know I never meant to say a word to mortal 
man,” said the poor woman in an agony of distress and terror. 

“ My dear Signora Fermi, no harm shall happen to you,” said the 
lawyer slowly and emphatically, “no harm shall happen to you. 
Anzi! It shall be to your advantage. You shall find your profit in 
the testimony you have given. Depend upon it, we shall be able to 
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protect you from Signor Sandro. You shall come and live in Rome, : 
and be taken good care of, if it comes to that. Nobody shall hurt a 
hair'of your head. Come now, Signora Giuditta, come and sit down 
with me here on this stone, and we will talk it all over together. 
Depend upon it, you shall be taken care of, and shall profit by this 
business. There is only one way in which any harm could come to 
you, and that would be by your attempting to deny any of the facts 
you stated just now. Then, indeed, the law and the Sbirri would be 
down upon you; but I don’t think that you are either such a knave 
or such a fool as to do that ; you don’t look like it. Come, now, let 
us sit down and talk it over together. Will you take a pinch of my 
Roman ?” said Profondi, offering his box. 

Thus exhorted and reassured, old Giuditta did sit down again on 
the stone ; and before long the lawyer had succeeded in getting her 
to sign her name in pencil in his little note-book to a succinct state- 
ment, embodying all the facts of the substitution of the one child for 
the other, and the deposit of Stella Vallardi in the Hospital of the 
Innocenti at Florence. 

The stars and the moon rising above the Monte Argentario had 
afforded light enough for the transaction of this little bit of business, 
although the short southern twilight had faded into night before it 
had been concluded. The lawyer politely proposed to walk back to 
the town with the Signora Giuditta; but the old woman, probably 
with the fear of Sandro still before her eyes, did not wish to be seen 
by the townsfolk in the company of an unknown gentleman, who had 
very much the appearance of a lawyer, and said that she would rather 
walk home by herself. 

“‘ Of course there is no chance of her slipping through our fingers, 
Signore Marchese,” said the lawyer, as soon as the old woman had 
turned her back; “there is no doubt of your being able to find her 
when we want her, I suppose ?” 

“ Just as sure as of finding Monte Argentario whenever you choose 
to look for it, Signor Dottore,” returned the Gufone; “ and now you 
see that I was right enough in my story.” 

“There was no doubt of that before, Signore Marchese,” said the 
lawyer with a bow; “ but now we have got the necessary evidence. 
I was very right to come down here myself. Now the young lady in 
whose behalf you have been acting may make her claim as soon as 
she likes. I will just prepare a rather more formal statement of the 
facts to which the old lady can give evidence, and get her to put her 
name to it to-morrow morning before I set off for Rome.” 

“TI don’t suppose that she will make any more difficulty about it 
now,” said Nanni. 

“Difficulty! Not she. Howcan she? Don’t you see, my dear 
sir, that we have got the whip hand of her, dear old lady? However 
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much she may be afraid of this Sandro, we can beat that fear with a 
bigger fear. If she was to make any difficulty now, I should say, 
‘ Well then, signora, I must go to Signor Vallardi himself about it, 
and tell him of the statements I have got under your hand in my 
note-book.’ Don’t you see? Oh, no! She will give no trouble.” 

“And you think, Signor Dottore, that the Signorina Leonora will 
be able now to make her claim to her birthright in such a manner as 
to be listened to ?” 

“ Not a doubt of it. It is a clear case. There is no doubt about 
it. As soon as I get back to Rome, with this old lady’s formal testi- 
mony in my pocket, I shall write a letter to the Marchese Ercole. 
By-the-bye, Signore Marchese, you might as well also let me have your 
statement of your evidence in writing.” 

“ You return to Rome to-morrow morning ?” asked Nanni. 

“Yes, Signore Marchese ; first thing in the morning, if you have 
no further need of my services here. I hope to be in Rome by the 
morning after,” replied Profondi. 

“ Well, if you will send me a paper drawn up like the one for old 
Giuditta I will sign it and send it to you. I can testify to all she 
can. It was all done under my owneyes. But,” added Nanni, after 
some consideration, “ please, Signor Dottore, don’t write to the Mar- 
chese till I write to you or come to you to ask you to do so: I shall 
do so in a few days.” 

And so “ the Marchese” and his lawyer parted ; and the former 
proceeded to climb the hill, looking out for the lights from the win- 
dows of Sandro Vallardi’s house high on the mountain-side above 
him, and mainly occupied with the thought whether he should see 
Leonora when he got home, or whether she would have already gone 
to bed. 

There was no light to be seen. The two women had gone to bed 
as the fowls go! The Gufone crept to his chamber, as he had often 
before done, without waking anybody; and Leonora heard nothing 
of the step that had been made in her fate till the following morning. 





BOOK V.—* WHERE THE WICKED CEASE FROM TROUBLING, AND 
THE WEARY ARE AT REST.” 


Cuapter I. 
SANDRO AT HOME. 


Tue last days of the Carnival were at hand, and all Italy was busy 
at the hard work of pleasure, which it is deemed necessary to get 
through during the hundred or so of hours that immediately precede 
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the lenten season of sackcloth and ashes, penitence and fasting—the 
“sermons and soda-water the day after,” which Byron considered, 
as he has told us, the natural sequel to a period of festivity and 
‘mirth and laughter!” All the customs and social traditions of the 
Italians seem designed to make the shock of the change and the 
revulsion as violent as possible. Madder and madder, faster and 
more furious grows the revel, with a marked crescendo movement 
till midnight—or perhaps by sufferance till two hours later—on the 
night preceding Ash Wednesday. Then suddenly the lights are put 
out, the masks, the false noses, the dominoes, the disguises are laid 
aside! The fun is over! The worn-out, satiated revellers get them 
away to their homes, the streets are restored to quiet, and the Church 
begins its high-time of activity and power. And many of those 
who have been most unrestrained in the enjoyment of their Carnival 
—especially among the sex most open to sacerdotal influence— 
rush with equally unbridled violence into all the recognised prac- 
tices of ascetic devotion—even to the extent, in many cases, of 
retiring for the whole duration of Lent to strictly monastic retire- 
ment ! 

At least all this was the case some two or three lustres since in 
Italy. Carnival rioting and lenten observances are both on the 
wane. Is it that these children of the south are at last ceasing to be 
altogether children? Will some Italian Laud, shrewdly under- 
standing the intimate connection between false noses or pink calico 
dominoes, and unquestioning subjection to the powers that be in 
Church and State—a secret which the old Medici, with the magni- 
ficent and Platonic Lorenzo at the head of them, so well understood, 
—will the day come, I say, when some Italian Laud will preach due 
observance of Carnival revels to unwilling ears, inclining rather to 
discussion of the foundation of authority in Church and State, and 
preach as much in vain as our archbishop preached in favour of 
May-poles and dances on the green ? 

It seems not unlikely ; for the rivers will run towards the sea! 
And “ the roll of ages,” which our Laureate hears, is, even in lotus- 
eating Italy, making itself heard above the diminishing din of 
Carnival revelling. 

In the days of which I am writing, however—the good old days 
of many a man now in middle life in Italy, the days before a stranger 
filled the Grand Duke’s throne—the Carnival was a Carnival. But 
all this was, as so very much else in Italy, mainly for the cities. To 
the morne Maremma Carnival-tide made little difference. In a dis- 
trict so given back by man to Nature’s own devices, the alternations 
of rain and sunshine, and the circling of the zodiac, were of more 
pressing interest than the successions of the Church’s calendar. To 
the sparse inhabitants of that melancholy region the Carnival-time 
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made little difference, and to the inhabitants of the lone house on the 
promontory above Talamone, none at all. 

Yet the time was watched, and the last great final day of the revel- 
time anxiously expected by one of the inmates of the little family. 
Leonora had been told by the Gufone that the marriage between 
Cesare and Stella Vallardi, personating his cousin, was to take place 
before the end of Carnival. He had mentioned that fact once 
cursorily only, and had not repeated it; and Leonora had asked no 
questions. ut the date named had branded itself on her mind in 
an instant, and needed no repetition. And she waited with a sort of 
feverish eagerness, mixed with dread and horror, for the day on 
which that deed was to be irrevocably done. 

Her condition during those days was a very piteous one. It 
seemed to her that it would be more possible for her to possess her 
soul in peace when she should have heard that all was over, that the 
deed was done, and that there was nothing more in this life for her 
to look to, or care for, or think about !—for it came to that with her. 
She was, above all other types of girlhood, exactly that in which 
such a blow as that which she had received would seemingly be final 
—fatal! The utter seclusion of her life had stored up all the 
energies of a deeply passionate nature for the overwhelmingly 
strong development of them on the one great occasion that had 
called them forth. If she had ever even chattered of love with 
other girls—if she had discounted any of its emotions by imagina- 
tion fed with the words of poet or romancer, the very self-conscious- 
ness, which would have been thus produced when “ falling in love” 
happened to her, would have tended to modify the violence of the 
passion that worked in her. Unknown and uncomprehended— 
unresisted, therefore, and unguarded against—the great storm-wind 
of first-love blew over her in its mighty force, and became the absolute 
and sole master of heart, and soul, and life, and thought. If she 
had known, as other girls know, the ascertained fact, that love has 
ere now been betrayed, and the betrayed one has, nevertheless, lived 
to love again, and to be happy in that love,—if thus much of the 
annals of humanity had been known to her, it might have whispered 
to her that that which had happened to others might—wmight possibly, 
at some far future day, occur to her. But no such tales of other 
shipwrecks, and of final escape from them, had ever reached her. No 
such possibilities seemed possible to her. It seemed to her quite 
natural, necessary, and indubitable, that when this monstrous thing 
had happened to her, all in this world was over for her. 

Yet she had, as yet at least, acquired none of the tranquillity of 
despair. Her whole soul and body was in a state of fever—feverish 
anxiety and restless waiting. It was not that she had any doubt of 
the certainty and accuracy of the tidings that had been brought her. 

VOL. IV. N.3. PF 
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Was it that she had any doubt of the constancy of her own resolu- 
tion ? She knew, during each hour and each minute of those 
dreadful days, that she had but to say a word—had but to hold up 
her finger to make this marriage between the man she loved and 
another impossible for ever. Was it that she feared that, while it 
was yet time, she might be tempted to do so ? 

The thought had placed itself before her mind in more guises than 
one. Not to recall him, not to bring him to her side, never to 
speak to him or see him more! but to have the opportunity of 
revenging her heart’s agony at the cost of fresh agony, by refusing 
all suing for such restoration of the past! Then the girl—this 
Stella—whom he was about to marry only because considerations of 
interest required him to do so—considerations which would so soon 
be found to be all mistaken and misleading! Would it not be well 
to stop this hateful union, if it were only for her sake? And then 
came the remembrance of the scene which the Gufone had described 
—the fact so slightly admitted by him, but which had sunk like 
molten lead into her heart, and lain there burning and heavy ever 
since,—the fact that this Stella was beautiful; and then the storm- 
wind of passion raged over her soul, and, with lightning in her eyes 
and hot breathings distending her transparent nostrils, she swore that 
no act of hers should interfere to separate these lovers, or to prevent 
their love from drawing after it its due reward. 

More than once the thought of escaping from it all by death had 
presented itself to her mind. She certainly had no desire to live. 
And she had never had any instruction which made it clear to her 
that death by her own deed was a deed of sin, involving punishment 
beyond the grave. No consideration of this order restrained her 
from accepting the escape from what was intolerable thus offered. 
As certainly no fear of the simple deed prevented her from accom- 
plishing it. But she could not bear to leave the world to them !— 
to go away and leave all free to them to enjoy their mutual love! 
—to go away and not to see the sequel! To see it was agony 
indescribable ; and yet it seemed more intolerable to her to go into 
the grave, whence she could see it not! 

Of course such misery as she was enduring could not fail to make 
its presence visible, not only in her bearing, but in her outward 
appearance. She passed most of the hours of the rapidly length- 
ening days on the bench on the crag, which had been her favourite 
haunt in happier days. She would sit there, hour after hour, gazing 
out over the sea, and seeing nothing save the images of the tossing 
thoughts within her. 

The vigilance, tenderness, anxiety with which Nanni watched her 
during those days are not to be told! She was not kind to him. 
She was irritable, half maddened, desirous of solitude. Again and 
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again would the poor Gufone creep after her to the bench on the 
crag which he had set up for her pleasure; and she would ungra- 
ciously bid him to leave her, and he would humbly, but reluctantly, 
obey. 

“ Do leave me, Gufone; do not follow me to persecute me! Don’t 
you know I am unhappy? Do you think you can bring any comfort 
tome? I only want to be alone.” 

“JT will do as you bid me, Signora Leonora; but I thought that 
mayhap speaking might be better for you than silence. I will go,” 
the poor fellow would say, as he slouched away and left her. 

Probably she might have been more kind to him had she been 
unaware of the fact that he too was suffering from unrequited love, 
and that she was the object of his passion. 

At last the first day of Lent arrived, and with it, at nightfall, 
‘Signor Sandro. 

He appeared to be in special good humour; nodded good-humouredly 
to the Gufone, who was alone in the living-room when he entered, 
forgetting apparently all his anger against him for his prolonged 
absence from home just previously to his own last departure, and 
asking whether his wife was up-stairs, proceeded at once to find her 
there. 

“Sandro!” cried Lucia, jumping up to give him a kiss, “I did 
not hear the door, or I should have come down. How long have you 
been here ?” 

“Only this instant. It's better you didn’t come down; for I 
want to speak to you here.” 

“To me, Sandro!” said his wife, half pleased and half frightened. 

“To you, of course! Who the devil else? Now, don’t be a fool, 
Lucia, but listen to me. Do you remember the day when I told 
you that I did not intend that the child we brought from Rome 
should be sent to the Innocenti, but our own child, Stella, instead ?” 
said Sandro, somewhat sternly, but less savagely than usual. 

“Oh, Sandro! Yes, to be sure! I shall never forget it, I am 
sure,” said Lucia, putting the corner of her apron to her eye. _ 

“Don’t be such a fool, I say. There was little to cry about then, 
and there’s less now. I dare say you thought that I was very cruel 
and very wicked to make you send your child away. But I told you 

that I knew what I was doing. If the child had remained here, it 
would have been dead long ago. As it is—she was married the day 
before yesterday to the Marchese Cesare Casaloni!” 

“ Santa Madonna! Marchese Cesare Casaloni! Why, Sandro, 
that is he that was with us here, and only went away a day or two 
back! Our Stella married to him!” 

“Yes, woman! married to him! Why, what the devil has his 
being here got to do with it?” 
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‘Only that—of course, when you say it, Sandro, that is enough! 
—but it does seem so strange!—and—I did think that he was 
looking after our Leonora, here, when he was living here,” said 
Lucia, who found a difficulty in gathering up her ideas, so as to 
bring them to bear upon the subject in hand. 

“Our Leonora!” sneered Vallardi; “yes! a very likely thing, 
indeed, that the Marchese Casaloni should think of marrying our 
child!” 

“But I thought you said, Sandro,” pleaded poor Lucia, more and 
more bewildered, “that he iad married our child, Stella?” 

‘Upon my soul, the stupidity of some women is enough to put a 
man beside himself! The man supposed Leonora to be our daughter. 
I say that supposing that, it was not very likely that he would think 
of marrying her. But he, like everybody else, supposes Stella to be 
the daughter of the Marchese Ercole; and supposing that he has 
married her! Is that clear enough?” 

“ Santa Madonna! Then he did not know that Stella was our 
child? And the marriage has been made! I should like to have 
seen it!” sighed the poor mother. 

“IT sometimes think, Lucia mia,” said Sandro, with a sort of 
despairing quietude and resignation in his manner, “ that you really 
are pretty nearly a born idiot!” 

“I know, of course, that I am not clever, as you are, Sandro. I 
wish I was, for then—I wish I was! But I can’t help being as 
I am. And I can’t help longing to see the child again, Sandro— 
longing till my heart is sore with longing, Sandro!” said Lucia, 
looking up at him with a piteous pleading in her large but sunken 
and dimmed blue eyes. 

“Well; if you don’t bother me past all bearing, it is like enough 
that you will see her, and be called mother by the Marchesa Casaloni. 
But I don’t suppose you'll have the sense or the grace to say or 
to remember that it is my doing; and that if I had listened to 
you, Stella would be a poor girl now, instead of the Marchesa 
Casaloni.” 

“‘T am sure, Sandro, I always do remember, and do say, that all 
you do is for the best. And you think it likely I shall see my little 
Stella! Oh, Sandro, it would be such a joy to me! When do you 
think I might hope for it?” 

“Ah, when? that is the question!” said Sandro, with more 
toleration than he usually showed for his wife’s demands; “that is 
just the question! Of course I don’t mean that my child shall come 
to such a position as that, by my management, and I never a pin the 
better for it! That is not likely any way! Of course I mean to 
claim my daughter! But when? that is the question! Whether to 
do it right out of hand, or to wait till she has been a bit more settled 
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in her place of heiress and’ Marchesa? When the time comes we 
must be ready with the testimony of the Gufone and old Fermi. 
And, look you, Lucia, it would be as well for you just to speak to the 
old woman, and see that she has got the story in her stupid old 
head all right. All she will have to do will be to tell the real exact 
truth, just as it happened. You may speak to her about it. No 
fear that she should open her lips to anybody else, I’ll go bail!” 

An hour or two after the above conversation with his wife, Sandro 
still with a bearing of mere than ordinary good-humour and gracious- 
ness, took an opportunity of having a talk with the Gufone. To him 
also he communicated the intelligence, that the little Stella, whom 
he (Gufone) had escorted to the Innocenti Hospital at Florence, had 
just become the Marchesa Cesare Casaloni ;—to which announcement 
Nanni listened with all the appearance of astonishment which such 
news was calculated to call forth. He declared that all the circum- 
stances of the journey to Rome, the receiving of the child from a 
stranger at the west front of the Lateran, and his subsequent journey 
to Florence in company with Giuditta Fermi, were as fresh in his 
recollection as if they had happened yesterday. He knew, he said, 
with perfect certainty that the Signorina Leonora was the child 
which was brought from Rome, and that the child which he helped 
to take to the Innocenti was the daughter of his patron and of 
Signora Lucia. And to these facts he was perfectly ready to testify 
when he should be called upon to do so. 

“ Because,” said Sandro, “ of course you can understand that I do 
not mean my child should be the Marchesa Casaloni and I none the 
better for it! And we shall have to show that she is my child, and 
no mistake! But I have not quite made up my mind whether it 
would be best to do that at once, or to wait awhile.” 

“ Better wait just a little while, I should say,” returned the 
Gufone, “so as not to make it seem as if you had been waiting till 
the marriage was made to let the truth be known. But I don’t 
think that I would wait very long.” 

All which, Sandro, being in a specially good humour, took in very 
good part; and was graciously pleased to say that he thought that 
the Gufone was right in his notion. 

After which he took his gun and strolled up the hill to get an 
appetite for his supper; while the Gufone stole to his own little 
garret, where he indited a letter, directed it carefully to Dr. Anastasio 
Profondi, at Rome, and bounded off down the hill to post it in time 
for that evening’s post. 

T. A. Troxiore. 











THE MEDICAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. 


Ar the present time, notwithstanding the valuable and instructive re- 
ports of the assistant commissioners on education, and the space which 
they have therein devoted to the education of girls, the interest and at- 
tention of the public are moredirected towards the medical than towards 
the higher general education of women. The reason of this is obvious. 
More has been done in the former than in the latter direction, and it 
has been to a great extent easier todo. For most of the women who 
are really interested in the improvement of education feel greatly in 
need of some means by which they can cultivate their own minds. 
This means is provided by the study of medicine, to excel in which 
mature years are no drawback. It is, therefore, no wonder that in 
the first outburst of enthusiasm for the improvement of women’s 
education more should have been done by women to obtain degrees 
in medicine than to obtain for girls the advantages of an university 
education. That this will not always be the case we are confident. 
Education “moveth altogether if it move at all;” but in the mean- 
time, the fact that more has been done for the medical than for the 
higher general education of women, justifies us in giving a first place 
to the consideration of the former. 

The advocates of opening the medical profession to women are 
divided into two sections. It is highly undesirable that these sections 
should regard each other as entirely antagonistic. They are both in 
favour of extending medical education to women, but they differ in 
opinion as to the manner in which women should seek to obtain this 
education, and as to the importance of a medical degree. On the 
one hand, there are those who say to women desirous of qualifying 
themselves for practice, “ You must insist on subjecting yourselves 
to the same examinations that men undergo, and on obtaining the 
same degrees. No certificate from an unauthorised and self-organised 
body can give you the status in the profession that men are able to 
acquire.” This section is represented by Miss Garrett. Her degree 
of L.S.A. is now no longer obtainable by women, therefore those 
ladies who think with her that a certificate from an unauthorised 
body is valueless, and who wish to enter the profession, go to Ziirich, 
or latterly to Paris,’ and there obtain their education and their degree. 


(1) The admission of women to the Medical School of the University of Paris is an 
event of very recent occurrence. It was first announced publicly in England by a letter 
from Miss Jex-Blake in the Spectator of September 22, 1868; and it will probably do 
more towards solving the educational difficulty, as far as regards medicine, than any 
event short of the free admission of women to English degrees. 
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On the other hand, there is the section represented by Dr. 
Edmunds, the honorary secretary of the Female Medical Society. This 
society was inaugurated in 1864 ; its object was to “ educate suitable 
women as ‘ Obstetric Specialists,’”’ and with this end in view the 
Ladies’ Medical College was established. Since the foundation of 
this college its scope has been greatly widened. Several new chairs 
have been added, including those of chemistry and the diseases of 
women and children. It is needless to say that this college has no 
charter, that it can give no degree, and that the public have no legal 
guarantee of the fitness of those women to practise who have there 
obtained their medical education. On this account, and on account 
of the comparative narrowness of its aims, we are inclined, without 
undervaluing the efforts of this society, to look upon Miss Garrett’s 
views of female medical education as sounder than those which it 
promotes.’ There is no doubt whatever that unless the whole medical 
profession is reorganised, a practitioner, in this country, will always 
rank much higher if he has a degree than if he is without one, no 
matter what his natural or acquired qualifications may be. On this 
ground many persons object to the establishment of a self-organised 
board of examiners and staff of professors for the examination and 
education of women exclusively. It is also urged with great force 
and reason that there are plenty of existing medical schools, and that 
there is no reason why the number of students belonging to them 
should not be increased. : 

The necessity, moreover, of combating the entire separation which 
exists between men and women’s education cannot be too much dwelt 
upon. The evils attending the present highly defective system of female 
education will never be entirely done away with, while women are 
treated as a class apart. This we believe to be the keystone of the 
education question, and all schemes of reform which tend to 
strengthen and perpetuate this separation are comparatively worth- 
less. This remark applies with equal force whether the separation 
exists between races, sects, or sexes, and it should be kept in sight as 
well by those who wish to see the Indian people share in the govern- 
ment of their own country, and by those who desire Roman Catholics 
and Dissenters to have a part in the honours and emoluments of the 
universities, as by those who are striving to obtain a higher education 
for women. Tempting offers are held out by the enemies of reform 
in order to avert, or at least to postpone, the evil day of freedom and 
even-handed justice to all. Indians who want to be freely admitted 
to the civil service examinations are promised, not what they want, 


(1) Space does not here permit of considering the question whether it would not be 
desirable to separate midwifery from the other branches of medical science. Such a 
separation may, perhaps, be gradually effected by the Female Medical College; but in 
this case its name will be misapplied, as the purpose of the college would be to qualify 
practitioners for one branch only of medical profession. 
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the abolition of all that makes it impossible for them to compete for 
the appointments, but that a certain number of appointments shall 
be reserved for themselves exclusively. Irish Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics are bribed to give up the struggle against sectarianism by 
promises to increase the regiwm donum, and to found a Roman Catholic 
university. As yet no such offer has been held out to women. The 
London University is about to hold out such a one, in the shape of 
an examination open to women exclusively. There is no doubt that 
many women will avail themselves of it ; and it is desirable that they 
should do so, for when one is absolutely starving half a loaf is better 
than none. But it is to be hoped that the women who enter them- 
selves for this examination will remember, and that it will be 
impressed upon all who interest themselves in such matters, that it 
is no settlement of the education question. 

America has furnished a greater number of medical women than 
any other country, and the subject of female medical education is 
there doubtless further advanced than elsewhere.’ But it is a mis- 
.take to suppose that even in America the subject is in a perfectly 
satisfactory condition. ‘Though women have been successful in esta- 
blishing themselves in the profession, they have been unsuccessful in 
obtaining in it a position of equality with medical men. Not many 
years ago the State Medical Society of America passed a resolution 
declaring its hostility to the extension of medical education to 
women; the resolution also declared the determination of the 
members of the society not to meet women in consultation, under 
any circumstances whatever, even in a case of life or death. The 
society then proceeded to strike from its list of members the names 
of all those gentlemen who were engaged in‘instructing women in 
medicine, and to record its determination similarly to “ excommuni- 
cate” any of its members who dared to meet a woman in consulta- 
tion. Great efforts were made in two following years to repeal these 
bigoted and narrow-minded resolutions, which compare unfavourably 


(1) Since writing the above, we have seen a very interesting letter from Dr. Anna 
Densmore describing an important work which she has set on foot in New York. She 
says that she has long desired ‘‘to disseminate among women generally more definite 
ideas of their physique and its functions than they now possess.’ ‘This object she 
sought to accomplish by giving a course of lectures on anatomy, hygiene, &c., to lady 
teachers in the public schools. The first, and at present the only course of lectures, 
was singularly successful: over 200 ladies attended, and Dr. Densmore describes her 
class as most enthusiastic and earnest. The course lasted twelve weeks, and according 
to the present number of pupils, Dr. Densmore thinks it probable that during one ycar, 
as many as 1,000 ladies will receive a course of lectures. One important feature of this 
movement is that, without being solicited to do anything to promote the success of 
these lectures, the Board of Education granted the main hall of the most important 
public school in New York for the use of the class. Dr. Densmore says, “This board 
has been supposed to be perfectly unapproachable upon any movement not originating 


with itself.” ‘The value of this unsolicited favour, therefore, as coming from it, must be 
very highly estimated. 
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with some of the worst rules of trades’ unions; but all efforts have 
hitherto been unavailing, and the resolutions still remain—a disgrace 
to a learned society of the freést country in the world. 

Notwithstanding this, however, it is much easier for a woman to 
obtain a medical education in America than elsewhere. The cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, contain female medical 
colleges; these colleges have had charters granted them by the 
legislature with the power to confer degrees, and more than three 
hundred women have graduated at them. The curriculum of an 
American female medical college is described by one, who may be 
considered an authority, as “comprehensive and thorough,” and the 
same is required from the students who graduate in them as is 
enforced in the medical schools for men—viz., three years’ study, 
attendance at two courses of lectures, and two courses of practical 
anatomy. The student who desires to graduate must also compose 
and write a thesis, and must have a good moral character. Prior to 
the establishment of the medical colleges for women, two or three 
men’s colleges admitted a few women to their lecture rooms. The ~ 
first to do so was the medical college at Geneva, in the state of New 
York, where Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell graduated. At the present 
time twelve medical schools have admitted ladies as students, and 
have granted them degrees ; these schools are situated chiefly in the 
western cities of Ohio. In the city of New York ladies are only 
allowed to be in the hospitals on sufferance, and by special permission 
given by the physicians ; they cannot enter as ordinary students, nor 
are they treated as students: for though they are permitted to witness 
operations, they are not told previously what the nature of the opera- 
tion is, so that they labour under great disadvantages in their efforts 
to comprehend what they see. There is indeed one hospital and 
medical school in New York which is compelled to receive all fit 
persons who present themselves as students; this is owing to the 
accident of the charter not containing the words “ male students.” 

On the whole, American women having done so much towards 
opening the profession, it is disappointing that they have not done 
more towards establishing their equality in it. It is difficult for a 
non-professional person to see why they have not done so. We 
suspect that the comparative ease with which a small and unim- 
portant society can change itself into a college and obtain a charter 
with the power of granting degrees, has deteriorated the value of all 
degrees. We are’not now speaking solely of women or of medicine. 
The great number of universities and colleges in America with the 
power to grant degrees, has engendered among them competition for 
students, and as a consequence a lowering of the standard of the 

degree examinations. Thus the simple possession of a degree does 
not imply so much in America as in England; and, as a consequence, 
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the American medical degrees which women have obtained do not 
confer upon them that status in the profession, or that passport to 
the respect of their medical brethren and the public, which an 
English woman would obtain if she were able to write after her name 
M.D., Lond. 

Doctors Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell seem to be profoundly 
aware that it is important to raise the standard of the medical 
education of women. With this object, they are about to found 
another college for women, in connection with a hospital and a dis- 
pensary. They propose to prolong by one year the course of study, 
and to enforce upon the students residence within the hospital. It 
is, we fear, improbable, that so small a step as this should prove 
enough materially to raise the standard of female medical educa- 
tion : indeed the foundation of another degree-granting college, by 
increasing the competition, will tend still further to lower the 
standard. We believe that the best thing that could be done to 
promote the higher education of men and women in America, would 
be for the State to withdraw the power of granting degrees from the 
numerous insignificant colleges which now possess it, and as a sub- 
stitute, found an examining university of the same character as the 
University of London. The transition of the colleges into solely 
educational establishments would be simple and easy ; the standard 
of attainment would be immensely raised, and the value of a degree 
would be increased in proportion. It would be advisable ina country 
so vast as America, that the examinations should be held for the con- 
venience of students at various centres simultaneously ; but this is a 
point of detail, and need not be here discussed. This, therefore, 
being our view of what we think is the bane of higher education in 
America, we certainly are of opinion that those are wrong who, with 
the promoters of the Ladies’ Medical College in Fitzroy Square, 
desire to establish in England an institution similar to the women’s 
colleges in America, and like them to obtain a charter with the power 
to grant degrees to women exclusively. Let those who think it 
necessary or desirable that women should study apart from men, 
found, if they will, a medical school for ladies; but. it is in the 
highest degree important that women should not rest satisfied with 
a degree, which affords any but the highest test of their medical 
ability. Such a test is afforded by the medical examinations of the 
University of London, and nothing less than the free admission of 
women to these, should satisfy the friends of female medical educa- 
tion. It might be urged that to aim at such an object as this, is 
utopian and unpractical. We admit that the senate of the University 
of London has already refused to admit women to its medical exami- 
nations ; but it should not be forgotten that the proposal was rejected 
only by the casting-vote of the chairman ; therefore the reply may 
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reasonably be made, that it is more unpractical to attempt to obtain 
a charter for a new medical college for ladies, than it is to try to 
reverse the decision of so unformidable a majority, especially at a 
time like this, when the senate is preparing to establish special 
examinations for women. For though these examinations are, we 
believe, to be general and not medical, yet their establishment gives 
great hope of the eventual admission of women to the medical exami- 
nations. The principle that it is expedient, right, and proper to 
examine women at all is rather a new one; and although some of its 
upholders at present think it highly important that women should 
be examined in a separate and special manner, the concession that 
the mere fact of examining them is not dangerous to society, must 
lead to the abandonment of the idea that it would be dangerous to 
afford them an opportunity of passing the examinations, and obtaining 
the degrees, medical and otherwise, which are now open to men only. 
If one examination is good, another cannot be an unmixed evil. 
The educational Tories have the same constitutional timidity which 
made Mr. Bright, the other day, compare the Conservative party in 
the House of Commons to timid children, to whose heated imagina- 
tion every new object is a frightful bogy. They want encouragement 
and explanation, they must be led up to the strange thing they fear 
so much, and made to see that it is very harmless after all. 


The reports of the commissioners and the assistant-commissioners 
appointed to inquire into middle-class education contain much 
valuable information upon the education of girls, and, as might have 
been expected, much dissatisfaction is expressed with it. The report 
of the commissioners says (p. 548) :— 


‘“*Tt cannot be denied that the state of Middle-Class Female Education is, 
on the whole, unfavourable Want of thoroughness and foundation, 
want of system, slovenliness and showy superficiality, inattention to rudi- 
ments, undue time given to accomplishments, and those not taught intelli- 
gently or in a scientific manner, want of organisation ; these might sufficiently 
indicate the character of the complaints we have received, in their most general 
aspect.” 


Mr. Stanton says (p. 78, vol. vii.) :— 


‘* As to Girls’ Schools, they are not, with some exceptions, sufficiently places 
of intellectual training; and in nearly all of them undue prominence is given 
to what are called accomplishments They suffer from the want of some 
guiding principle, which boys’ schools find in the public schools and univer- 
sities, to give a direction and aim to their studies.” 


Mr. Giffard repeats the same complaint of the ‘enormous pre- 
ponderance given to accomplishments over solid acquirements ” 
(p. 208, vol. vii). Again, in Mr. Fearon’s report on the London 
Girls’ Schools we find that he looks upon both the quality of 
the teaching and its results as unsatisfactory. He speaks of the 
way in which arithmetic is taught “as extremely unsatisfactory,” 
and says that the rudimentary training of girls is “unsound, 
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inaccurate, and unsystematic.” Mr. Hammond says, as the result 
of his experience, that “the purely intellectual education of girls 
is scarcely attempted, and, when attempted, it is a complete 
failure” (p. 478, vol. viii.) Indeed, we might multiply almost 
indefinitely the complaints which the assistant-commissioners make 
of the education of girls. We are sorry to say they are unanimous in 
their censures. They all lament the time wasted by girls over music. 
In reading their reports passages similar to the following constantly 
occur: “ Music and singing are considered more important than a 
knowledge of arithmetic or history, or any general cultivation of the 
mind. The time wasted on this accomplishment is deplorable.” Mr. 
Hammond states that “instrumental music is supposed to be the 
leading subject of instruction for women, except in the lowest ranks 
of life” (p. 476, vol. viii.) The assistant-commissioners are also 
singularly unanimous in complaining of the want of properly trained 
governesses ; and, in Mr. Fearon’s opinion, this want will never be 
removed until the higher education of women is amply provided for, 
and the results of that education authoritatively tested ; and he adds 
with much emphasis, “This matter lies at the root of all improvement 
in the education of girls, and is the point which I desire most 
strongly to impress on the commissioners” (p. 395, vol. vii.) He 
also points out the evil results of the exclusion of women from all 
professions but that of teaching; one of the chief of these evils is, 
that it forces all women who have to earn their own living to become 
governesses, whether they are qualified or not. His remarks on the 
causes which produce the defective teaching of governesses so well 


meet the state of the case that we are tempted to extract them in 
extenso. 


‘The defects in the teaching of these governesses seem principally to arise 
from want of breadth and accuracy of scholarship, and from want of knowledge 
of the art of instructing a class. 

“ Want of Breadth and Accuracy of Scholarship.—Owing to the entire absence 
in this country of any public means of superior education for women, or any 
regular facilities for their extending their education beyond the age of seventeen 
or eighteen, there is a lack of that general diffusion amongst them of accurate 
study and scholarship, which must prevail before there can be an abundant 
supply of women qualified to teach well in first-grade schools. In the case, no 
doubt, of a certain number of girls who are brought up from girlhood to become 
teachers, fairly adequate education is provided by a few educational homes, and 
other special institutions. But the effect produced by these praiseworthy 
societies is like a drop of water in the ocean. The vast majority of female 
teachers take up employment against their will, and unexpectedly. Except a 
few enthusiasts or noble-hearted philanthropists, no women become teachers if 
they can avoid it..... Few girls belonging to the middle classes can feel 
quite sure that they will not some day have to make their own bread. And if 
they do so, it is nine chances to one that they will have to do it by tuition. 
This one consideration suffices to show the utter inadequacy of attempts to 
secure the competency of female teachers, by providing governesses’ homes and 
the like. There is only one means of securing this competency, and that is by 
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providing for all English women of the middle class the opportunity of higher 
liberal education. Culture must begin from above and work downwards, 
operating first on those who have to diffuse it, and making knowledge more 
general and more cheap than it has been among women. We must begin by 
teaching not only all the actual but all the possible teachers, that is, women at 
large. At present no such means of higher education of women exist; and it is 
rare, and may be said to be accidental, to find a woman both willing and 
qualified by her study to teach in a scholar-like way. Moreover, owing to the 
want of any adequate test it is extremely difficult for a principal to recognise 
the merit of a well-educated woman, if such an one should-apply for a situation. 
Proprietors of schools have frequently told me that they were most anxious to 
secure the services of none but thoroughly qualified mistresses, but that they 
have no means of judging of such qualifications. It is true that some institu- 
tions, such as Queen’s College, and many other ‘private colleges,’ and ‘ colle- 
giate schools,’ give diplomas or ‘ certificates of knowledge,’ to their pupils. 
But such certificates are, for obvious reasons, not satisfactory. What is wanted 
is an uniform, pubiic, authoritative, and (above ull) entirely independent test 
of knowledge, similar to the examinations of Oxford and Cambridge, or such as 
might be provided by the opening of the examinations of the London University 
to women ” (pp. 394—5, vol vii.) 

But the educational deficiencies of governesses are not the only 
disqualifications which a great many of these “excellent ladies” 
possess for the superintendence of the education and mental develop- 
ment of girls. The disqualification now particularly referred to is 
a want of ordinary common sense. This was manifested in a very 
striking way by the manner in which many governesses treated the 
request of the assistant-commissioners to be allowed to inspect their 
schools, and by the absolute refusal of several to give answers to the 
list of questions which was sent to them by the assistant-commissioners. 
These questions were constantly characterized as “ inquisitorial.” 
One lady expresses her sorrow that “ Ministers have nothing better 
to do than to pry into the ménage of private families, as I consider 
my establishment, which has been in existence thirty years, and 
always held the highest position.” The absence alike of grammar and 
common sense in the above is worthy of Mrs. Nickleby. ‘The assistant- 
commissioners were assured that no “‘ woman of spirit” would answer 
such “ inquisitorial ” questions, and that “every girl of spirit would 
leave the room” on their appearance in the school-room. Mr. Ham- 
mond says that his first application to inspect a ladies’ school was met 
“not exactly with discourtesy, but certainly with undisguised deri- 
sion.” Oneschoolmistress was so alarmed by Mr. Hammond’s request 
to inspect her school, that she called to her aid the clergyman of her 
parish to protect her from his “ inquisitorial” visits. Between them 
they produced two letters, both in the handwriting of the clergyman, 
one from him, the other bearing the signature of the lady. In the 
latter, the mistress of the school, after stating rather irrelevantly that 
her pupils were the daughters of gentlemen, declined the proposed visit, 
which she said it would be “ dishonourable ”’ in her to allow, and con- 
cluded in the following words: “I consider your application an 
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unwarrantuble intrusion into my private affairs, to be met with, as 
now, so in future, by decided refusals on my part.” The clergyman’s 
letter is fully as ignorant and ridiculous; it is as follows: ‘Miss " 
of , in my parish, has informed me of your proposition to inspect 
her school. Knowing Miss very well, and the nature of her 
establishment, I consider it as strictly and essentially a private school. 
As such, I should consider it quite secure from any such inquisitorial 
visit as the one you propose. As the clergyman of the parish, I am 
in the habit of holding a bible class in her school twice a week, as 
well as a confirmation class. Every regard is paid to the personal 
comfort of her pupils, and as far as I can judge to their educational 
progress. What further information you can ask for I am at a loss 
to conceive ” (pp. 485—6, vol. viii.) Who could be more unfit to 
undertake educational duties than the concoctors of these two letters? 
Yet one takes upon himself the cure of souls, and the other professes 
to promote the mental, moral, and physical development of a certain 
number of “ daughters of gentlemen.”” Both appear to be enthusiasti- 
cally opposed to learning. Mr. Fitch (pp. 278—9, vol. ix.) gives 
somewhat similar instances of the manner in which schoolmistresses 
received his request to be allowed to visit their schools. 

The next complaint urged by the assistant-commissioners is the 
indifference of parents to the mental development of their daughters. 
Of course the inferiority of the school and the indifference of the 
parent to improved education, are evils which act and re-act on each 
other. Schoolmistresses try to provide the style and quality of 
teaching which they suppose will satisfy parents; and parents being 
tolerably well contented with themselves, wish to obtain for their 
daughters an education similar to what they themselves have had. 
Very great blame is attached by the assistant-commissioners to 
parents, on account of the obstructiveness they often show when 
schoolmistresses are really anxious to improve the quality of the 
teaching in their schools. A wholly different class of considerations 
influence parents in selecting a school for their daughters, from those 
which operate in deciding their choice of a school for their sons. Mr. 
Hammond, in describing the views of a parent on this subject, says :— 











‘His first object is to find a well-conducted establishment, frequented by 
girls of his daughter’s own rank, and (if possible) by them exclusively, where 
the joint influence of teachers and school companions may help to strengthen 
the good principles instilled at home, and to superadd the finished ease and 
propriety of manner characteristic of an English lady. His second object is 
that his daughter may be furnished with certain accomplishments of an orna- 
mental, rather than of an intellectual kind, such as music, drawing, and 
dancing, to which must be added a taste for information, limited, however, in 
practice, to a few conventional subjects, and a facility in writing and speaking 
English, and one, or perhaps more, modern languages. What he thinks of last, 
if he thinks of it at all, is the cultivation of her logical and critical faculties, 
even though it be only to the small extent of understanding the simplest prin- 
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ciples of grammar and arithmetic, and of knowing some leading historical and 
other facts, with due regard to method and philosophical arrangements.” 


No one can say that this is an unfair or exaggerated description of 
the views of an ordinary parent upon the education of his daughters. 
What Mr. Hammond, with considerable humour phrases, “a taste 
for information,” is almost universally considered to show in a 
woman quite sufficient mental activity, and even that, when at all 
keen, is enough to stamp her as a “blue,” or as “strong minded.” 

Another circumstance, which is productive of a great part of the 
indifference with which the mental development of girls is regarded, 
is the great difficulty women have in making their mental powers 
of any pecuniary value. Except by tuition, there is no way in which 
an ordinarily gifted gentlewoman can earn her own living. This 
circumstance forces into the profession of teaching nearly all women 
of the middle class who are obliged to support themselves. As a 
consequence, the profession is over-crowded, its remuneration scanty, 
and a large proportion of its members wholly unfitted for the task 
they have undertaken. Mr. Fitch says, rather unjustly, as we think, 
to governesses, “It is a special misfortune for the profession of 
teaching that it is supposed to be’ ‘genteel,’ and that it therefore 
attracts to itself a number of women who wish to get a living, and 
who are sensitive as to any loss of social position, but who possess 
no other qualification for the work which they undertake” (p. 284. 
vol. ix.) Mr. Fitch would have been more accurate if he had 
described the majority of women who support themselves by teaching, 
not as wishing to get their living, but as being absolutely obliged to 
do so. Neither are they influenced by pride or care of their social 
position in entering the profession of teaching; they .are driven into 
it, and they endure it notwithstanding the gross indignity with 
which they are sometimes treated by their employers, simply because 
there is no other way in which they can earn money. It is not to be 
wondered at that a lady should shrink from taking in washing, or from 
going out as a housemaid; such a step would be simply impossible. 
The only profession, therefore, which is open to women, being 
over-crowded. by ladies who are obliged to earn money, there is no 
way in which a parent, who does not wish his daughter to be a 
governess, can see his way to her being able to turn her mental 
powers to any pecuniary account ; and, therefore, there is no pecuniary 
inducement for him to develop those mental powers to the utmost. 
This may be a low view to take of the value of education; it is a 
very low view, but it is one which is taken, perhaps unconsciously, 
by thousands of parents. They give their sons a good education 
because it pays; they do not give their daughters a good education 
because it would not pay. If an apology be due to readers for giving 
this as one of the reasons of the inferior education of women, the 
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only apology which can be offered is that the writer has frequently 
heard it urged, even in the Athens of the North, that money spent 
in educating a woman well is badly invested, and therefore it would 
be unwise to try to improve her education. 

One curious feature in the education of girls is the way in which 
they have been practically excluded from the great educational 
endowments of the country. This is sometimes owing to the express 
intention of the founders to form schools for boys only, but very 
often it is in direct defiance of the intention of the founders. A large 
proportion of the free grammar-schools were endowed by their 
founders for the purpose of teaching the “children of freemen,” “all 
children born in” such and such a parish. Christ’s Hospital, with 
a gross income of £56,000, was founded with the intention of pro- 
viding lodging, maintenance, education, and training, free of expense, 
to poor children. Notwithstanding this, the endowment is applied 
almost exclusively to the higher education of boys. The claims of 
girls have been so far admitted that a girl’s school does exist in 
connexion with Christ’s Hospital; but it gives a third-grade education 
to eighteen girls, while a first-grade education is provided for 1,192 
boys. Other schools are more consistent, and do not in any sense 
recognise the claims of girls to share in the endowments. Dulwich 
College, though originally a corporation consisting of a master, 
warden, fellows, six poor brothers, five poor sisters, and twelve 
scholars, does not devote a farthing of its gross income, £16,829, 
to the education of girls. 

The only way in which the exclusion of girls from all participation 
in endowments can be explained, is that hitherto it has not been 
considered desirable that girls should be well educated. If it were 
recognised that it was as important for girls to be well educated as 
it is for boys, we believe that they would no longer be excluded from 
sharing the highest educational endowments of the country, not even 
excepting those of the universities. 

We have now mentioned the principal causes which produce the 
present defective education of girls; they are six, and are briefly here 
recapitulated :— 

1. That girls’ schools are not sufficiently places of intellectual 
training. 

2. That in the education of girls undue prominence is given to 
accomplishments, especially to music. 

3. The want of properly trained governesses. 

4. The want of an external stimulus and test of the quality of the 
teaching, such as is supplied to boys’ schools by the universities and 
public schools. 


5. The indifference of parents to the mental development of their 
daughters. 
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6. That owing to all the professions being closed to women, their 
higher education is unremunerative. 

Although it is melancholy to find the education of a large propor- 
tion of the community so deplorably bad as the assistant-commis- 
sioners describe the education of girls to be, it is cheering to see that 
all the causes which produce the inferiority are removable either by 
social or legislative reform. In no case do the assistant-commis- 
sioners assign, as a cause of the present state of the training of 
women, that they are naturally unfitted to receive and benefit by the 
highest mental culture. On the contrary, the reports constantly 
assert that where boys and girls have had equal advantages and 
similar training, the girls are found to hold their own even in the 
highest branches of study. In classics and mathematics, girls, when 
properly taught, were found quite as proficient asboys. Mr. Giffard, 
for instance, says that the absence of classical and mathematical 
training accounts for much of the inferiority of girls’ education ; and 
yet “ that there is no natural inaptitude in girls to deal with any of 
the subjects which form the staple of a boy’s education” (p. 200, 
vol. vii.) Mr. Bryce compares very favourably the teaching capa- 
cities of women with those of men of the same general ability and 
education. Mr. Hammond is also of opinion that the mental powers 
of girls are equal to those of boys. Mr. Bompas, and other assistant- 
commissioners, give most valuable evidence on this point; but to 
those who are anxious to clear girls from the imputation of innate 
inferiority, the report of the Rev. James Fraser on the common 
school system of the United States and Canada will be of the utmost 
interest. Whatever may be the advantages or the disadvantages of 
the common school system,—the object of which, as described by Mr. 
Horace Mann, is to give freely to all citizens sufficient education to 
enable them faithfully to discharge all those duties which devolve 
upon the inheritors of a portion of the sovereignty of the great 
Republic,—under it boys and girls have exactly similar training and 
the same advantages. The principles of the system being “ perfect 
social equality and absolute religious freedom” (Fraser, p. 166), 
and its object being to produce good citizens, the Americans have not 
fallen into the error of allowing one sex to monopolise the endowed 
educational institutions of the country. Boys and girls, if not, as is 
frequently the case, taught in the same schools, receive the same mental 
culture. One result is that female teachers have a totally different 
position from that which they occupy in England. Here almost every 
important subject is taught in the best girls’ schools by visiting masters. 
A school-mistress in her prospectus never fails to enumerate, with a 
certain pride, the number of subjects which her “ young ladies” have 
the advantage of studying, under the direction of masters. In America, 
on the contrary, a great number of teachers, even in boys’ schools, 


are ladies. In describing one of the best of the New York boys’ 
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grammar schools, Mr. Fraser says (p. 123), “It was a school of 450 
boys, divided into eleven classes, under a principal who had been 
for many years at its head, five male, and six female teachers.” 
In the New York grammar schools for girls all the teachers are 
women. Mr. Fraser remarks, “The deference which a woman 
everywhere commands in America appears thoroughly to pene- 
trate the schools; and I believe these grammar-school mistresses, 
many of whom are very young, find no difficulty in enforcing dis- 
cipline or maintaining order.” 

It is considered enough by some persons to say, in reply to those 
who wish to see higher education provided for the women of this 
country, that so doing would Americanise our women ; as if the mere 
fact of their becoming in any degree like American women would 
destroy in them all that was worth preserving. Perhaps it might 
destroy a good deal of inanity and helplessness without injuring 
society. But let us hear what Mr. Fraser says of American women. 
In spite of his evident leaning towards the views of Pericles and St. 
Paul of woman’s “sphere” in life, he renders very high praise to the 
results of the American system. After quoting De Tocqueville’s 
memorable words, “If I were asked to what cause I would principally 
attribute the singular prosperity and growing force of this people, I 
would answer, To the superiority of their women ” (‘‘ Democracie en 
Amerique,”’ ii. p. 240), Mr. Fraser says :— 

“‘T, too, am not blind, I trust, to the merits nor to the endowments of 
American women. I recognise and appreciate their force of .character, their 
intellectual vigour, their capacity for affairs, their high spirit, their courage, 
their patriotism. The Americans may be right in judging, as De Tocqueville 
says they do judge, that ‘the mind of a woman is as capable as the mind of a 
man to discover naked truth, and her heart as firm to follow it.’ And so they 


have made the mental training, indeed the whole school culture, of boys and 
girls the same” (Fraser, pp. 192—3). 


Mr. Fraser, in another page, thus describes the English method 
of educating women :— 


**To us the softer graces are more attractive than the sterner virtues ; our 
object is to train women, before anything and everything else besides, for the 
duties of the home; we care less in them for vigorous intellects and firm 
purposes, and more for tastes which domesticate and accomplishments which 


charm.” 

What does Mr. Fraser mean by “tastes which domesticate and 
accomplishments which charm?” Perhaps a taste for cookery or 
music is what is more valued than vigorous intellect and firmness of 
purpose. 

Of the propriety of training women with the express object of 
fitting them for the duties of the home, we can only say that it is 
acting on the supposition that the less can contain the greater. The 
object of all education ought to be to produce good and cultured men 
and women ; in so far as this object is attained will women be fitted 
not only for the duties of the home, but for their duties towards their 
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neighbour: for example, to be true and just in all their dealings ; 
to bear no malice nor hatred in their hearts; to keep their tongues 
from evil speaking, lying, and slandering; and to learn and labour 
truly to get their own living. Women cannot be really good wives 
and mothers if charming accomplishments and domestic tastes are 
to be considered their highest virtues; but even if these were—and 
we shall presently show they are not—the principal qualities which 
fit women to become wives and mothers, it would be an obvious 
injustice to treat all women as if they were sure to marry and have 
children. All girls are not certain to become wives and mothers, 
but all girls, if they live, are certain to become women ; therefore it 
is more expedient, and of far more practical utility, to train girls 
with the view of making them good and useful members of society, 
than to train them expressly for the duties of ordinary married life. 
The observations of the commissioners (p. 21, vol. i.) on the desira- 
bility of education being general rather than special, apply equally 
to boys and girls. Speaking of the witnesses examined before the 
- commissioners, the report says :— 


‘‘ Before discussing their opinions on the various subjects of instruction it is 
necessary to sum up their answers to the preliminary question whether schools 
should endeavour to give general education, or as far as possible to prepare boys 
for special employments. On this point there was an almost unanimous agree- 
ment in favour of general education. Of course no objection could be raised to 
the teaching of any subject which, though specially useful in some particular 
employment, was either well suited to the general cultivation of the intellect, 
or could easily be made so. The double purpose served by such a subject 
would be of necessity a weighty argument in its favour. But special prepara- 
tion for employments, to the neglect of general cultivation, was all but univer- 
sally condemned as a mistake. It disorganised and broke up the teaching. It 
conferred a transitory instead of a permanent benefit, since the boy whose 
powers of mind had been carefully trained speedily made up for special defi- 
ciencies ; and very often it taught what soon had to be unlearnt or learnt over 
again. Book-keeping, for instance, though it was often taught in schools, and 
with some success, yet was not generally recommended. It was said that the 
boy who had learnt it often found that the particular system which he had 
learnt was not that which he afterwards had to practise; while, on the other 
hand, a boy who had a thorough mastery of arithmetic could learn any system 
of book-keeping in a very short time.” 


If it is difficult and undesirable to give a boy a special educa- 
tion which would make him an efficient clerk, is it not much more 
difficult and undesirable to try, by special education, to fit a girl 
to become a wife and mother? But the notion that it is right 
to educate a girl solely with the view of her marrying has its 
rise in the immorality of public opinion as regards the functions 
of womanhood. As long as the height of national prosperity is 
thought to be attained if the population doubles itself in twenty 
years, as long as women are considered useful members of society 
in proportion to the number of their children, so long will their 
intellectual and moral faculties be neglected. Their education will 
remain, as it is described by the commissioners, slovenly and super- 
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ficial, when the highest duties of a wife and mother are practi- 
cally considered to be to breed children and to keep house. The 
popular idea is that higher education would be thrown away upon a 
woman if she married. We have heard of parents saying, “I spared 
no trouble or expense to give my daughter a good education, and it 
was completely thrown away, for she married at nineteen ;” and the 
fact that a girl is very likely to marry is often urged as a reason 
against taking much trouble to procure her a good education. The 
commissioners state (p. 547, vol. i.) that they received much evidence 
showing that “a long-established and inveterate prejudice ”’ exists 
respecting girls, “ that, as regards their relations to the other sex and 
the probabilities of marriage, solid attainments are actually dis- 
advantageous rather than the reverse.” 

These considerations force upon us the conclusion that the popular 
view of the duties of wives and mothers is a very low and a very 
incorrect one ; one which assigns almost supreme importance to the 
animal rather than to the intellectual and moral functions of woman- 
hood. The likelihood of a girl becoming a mother ought to be to her 
parents one of the strongest inducements to cultivate her mind in such 
a manner as to bring out its utmost strength, for upon every mother 
devolve the most important educational duties; from her, in nearly 

every case, are derived the child’s first notions of duty, of right and 
wrong, of happiness, of a Supreme Being, of immortality. It is well 
‘known that the mental qualities of children more often resemble those 
- of their mother than those of their father. Whether this is due to 
-physiological causes, or to the fact that upon the mother usually 
devolves the early training of her children, it is unnecessary to express 
an opinion ; but this being the case, how vastly important for national 
-welfare it is that mothers of children should be persons of large, 
liberal, and cultured minds. Such women as the one Wordsworth 
speaks of :— 
‘* The reason firm, the temperate will, 
indurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 


A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


It is evident that Wordsworth at least considered “ endurance, fore- 
sight, strength, and skill” more important qualities in a woman than 
«tastes which domesticate, and accomplishments which charm;” 
and he does not think that these sterner virtues tend to displace the 
graceful and lovable qualities which the opponents of the higher 
education of women often say are compatible only with ignorance 
and helplessness ; for he describes the same woman in the foregoing 
stanzas of the poem quoted above as possessing these qualities in an 
eminent degree, as everybody knows who reads that exquisite poem, 
“She was a phantom of delight.” Ifit be important for the rising 
generation that mothers should be women of sound and powerful 
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minds, it is almost equally important for the present generation that 
wives should be so also. For constant companionship with a person 
of inferior and ill-developed capacities must deteriorate tle most 
powerful mind. A woman is seldom or never so weak as to possess 
no influence over her husband ; in some degree, either for better or 
for worse, she is sure to exercise some control over the tenor of his 
life and thoughts. A woman whose whole life is bounded by her 
own domestic circle, and who has no thought or care for anything 
outside it, is certain to infect her husband with this sort of selfishness, 
to damp, and perhaps destroy his public spirit and sense of public 
duty. Ifshe does everything she can to make him forget that he is 
a citizen, he will in time partially or wholly forget it. 
‘* If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow?” 

Though it is important to show that higher education would fit 
women better to perform the duties of married life, it is wrong to 
regard their higher education simply in its relation to marriage. A 
woman who commences life with a soundly-trained mind and well- 
developed capacities, will be fitted to perform, with far greater effi- 
ciency than had she been badly trained, whatever duties, public or 
private, may devolve upon her. We repeat that the word “ wife” is. 
included in the word “ woman ;” therefore the object of girls’ educa- 
tion should be to produce, not good wives merely, but good women. 
That the present system does not, in the opinion of the assistant-. 
commissioners, attain this end, is obvious from their reports. Many of 
them are convinced that the present system of girls’ education is 
answerable for the faults that are most generally complained of in 
women. Thus Mr. Hammond says: “The education given at girls’ 
schools is partly answerable for the vapid characters and frivolous pur- 
suits of idle women ”’ (p. 493, vol. viii.) Mr. Fitch also remarks: 
“Out of this (the present theory of girls’ education), too, grows the 
silliness and mental vacuity which too often characterize the pupils, 
and the low dishonouring view which they take of the worth of know- 
ledge in relation to the needs of their future life” (p. 289, vol. ix.) 

It appears, then, that it is of great national importance that the 
education of girls should be speedily and thoroughly reformed. The 
question is, what is the best and most expedient way of effecting this. 
reform. It would be impossible to begin by attacking the already 
existing schools; that these are what they are is owing to causes 
which must be removed before their constitution and system of instruc- 
tion can be materially improved. One of the principal of these causes 
is the absence of any high standard and test of education such as the 
universities supply to boys’ schools. The existence of such a test and 
standard for the education of girls would inevitably act upon all 
schools by altering their style of teaching in accordance with what 
was demanded by whatever institution stood in the relation to girls’ 
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schools that the universities do to boys’ schools. What the nature 
of this institution should be is a matter which excites very grave con- 
sideration and some difference of opinion among the friends of the 
higher education of women. Mr. Fearon suggests that the examina- 
tions of the University of London should be opened to women (p. 
395, vol. vii.) We wish that the commissioners had thought proper 
to recommend the same thing, instead of the special examinations for 
women which are about to be established by the London University. 
Many persons of great experience, and who are thoroughly well- 
qualified to judge of the effects of the present state of the education 
of girls, think that the interest of their higher education would be 
best served by founding a college for women, the curriculum of which 
would be somewhat similar to that of the universities. Again, there 
are those who, with the present system of hostels, and with the pro- 
posed admission to the universities of non-collegiate students, see no 
reason why women should not become graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Of these four methods of providing a higher education for 
women, that of establishing special examinations and that of founding 
a new college for women, appear to us to be the least worthy of 
support. The grounds of our objection to the former have been stated 
on a previous page ; the latter we regard in somewhat the same light 
as the Female Medical College. The results of both would be to 
stereotype the separation which exists between the education of men 
and women. Both desire eventually to acquire some of the advan- 
tages which are associated with larger and more powerful institutions ; 
but instead of striving to obtain free admission of women into these, 
the promoters of both think it right to found colleges expressly for 
women, in the hopes that afterwards their new colleges might be 
allowed to share some of the advantages which now belong exclu- 
sively to the established educational institutions (medical and general) 
of the country. We should say that these hopes are based on very 
slight foundations. In the case of the Ladies’ Medical College it does 
not appear so probable that it will obtain the power of granting 
degrees as that'the medical degrees of the University of London will 
be opened to women. In the case of the proposed new college for 
women, we think that its promoters will find that their friends at the 
universities will be more willing to abolish the disability which at 
present excludes women, than to change most materially all their 
conditions of membership. 

There is one argument which tells strongly in favour of the new 
college for women, and against the desirability of admitting women 
to the universities, and that is, that the idea of the former is infinitely 
less shocking to the prejudices of the British parent than that of the 
latter. It cannot be denied that whilst the college, on its opening, 
might perhaps start with fifty or a hundred students, the number of 
female students at the universities, if they were opened to women, 
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probably might not at first be more than four or five. But it ought 
to be remembered that the prejudice of the British public is not a 
fixed quantity. There is a fashion in prejudice as well as in most 
things. It is not long since the idea of teaching a woman Latin, 
Greek, or mathematics, was almost universally considered as absurd 
and revolutionary as the proposal to send her to an university now 
is. But when once it was seen that women could graduate at the 
universities without any of the disastrous consequences which it is 
now predicted would follow such an innovation, we think that parents 
would speedily avail themselves of this means of giving their daugh- 
ters a higher education, and would soon quite forget the horror with 
which they first heard the suggestion. 

But it might also be urged in favour of the new college, that 
while it would be years before the universities allowed women to 
graduate, there is nothing to prevent the college being commenced 
at once. Is it, it might be asked, worth while to wait ten or twelve 
years without providing women with any means of higher education ? 
This would be a most weighty argument if it were true that the 
college could be started at once. We acknowledge that the same 
argument tells much in favour of the special examinations which the 
senate of the University of London propose establishing for women. 
But it is proposed by the promoters of the new college for women, 
first, to collect, and afterwards to expend, £30,000 for building pur- 
poses, a process which probably will occupy a number of years not 
much fewer than it would take to gain the admittance of women to 
the universities. 

That the educational advantages of the universities would be 
greater than those offered by the new college there can scarcely be a 
doubt. Libraries, museums, artistic and scientific collections, abound 
at the universities, and could well be made use of by twice the 
present number of students. The discipline and working order, two 
or three experiments in which would be required before they were 
firmly established at the new college, would be found ready-made at 
the universities. 

We are aware, however, that the objections urged against 
admitting women to the universities are not educational, but social 
and’ moral. Can these objections ever be shown to be illusory? We 
believe that they both can and will. As men and women begin to 
regard each other as equals, and as women, consequently, cease to be 
looked upon as beings merely instrumental to amusement, whose 
mission it is to “ adorn and beautify ” the life of man, the restrictions 
which are now politically, socially, legally, and educationally imposed. 
upon women will be looked upon as the production of a coarser age ; 
on the one side a base use of mere brute strength, and on the other 
a base concession to it. 

; Muitricent Garrett Fawcert. 
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THE CHURCH AND HER YOUNGER MEMBERS.’ 


Tue subject which has been assigned to me is obviously too wide for 
the time allotted. I might, consistently with its scope, enter into 
the details of night-schools, adult education, youths’ institutes, penny 
readings, Bible-classes, and the many other yaluable organisations by 
which the clergy have endeavoured to further the interests and win 
the affections of the young, especially among the uneducated and 
poor. But in speaking of these I should be speaking of things about 
which many of my audience have more knowledge than myself; and, 
however safe and easy such a course might be, it would be of little 
use to dwell on the practical results which are the natural outcome of 
undisputed principles. It will, I trust, give more reality, and there- 
fore more utility, to what I say, if I deal only with those: aspects of 
the question which have been forced most powerfully upon my notice, 
and have sprung most directly from my personal experience. 

It is probable that the large majority of this audience stand in the 
most intimate relation to younger members of our Church at this 
moment in the great public schools of England; and you will 
naturally be interested to know whether Church influence—and by 
Church influence I have no other meaning than the best and highest 
religious and Christian influence—is brought to bear upon them. 
And from a very wide knowledge of our great public schools, I answer 
unhesitatingly that it is. They are furnished with school chapels, so 
enriched with touching memorials, so surrounded by hallowed asso- 
ciations, as frequently to become the central point of all that is best 
and sweetest in boyish reminiscences: they are gathered to worship 
in services so ordered as to secure their interest without fatiguing 
their attention; they are addressed in sermons, short, unconventional, 
earnest—so searching that the oldest may profit by them and the 
youngest understand; masters and boys stand to each other in 
relations so full of mutual esteem that while the system of the Con- 
fessional is happily unknown, the boys will often come to them for 
aid in things spiritual, as naturally and as frankly as they would go 
to a father whom they love. The long and careful preparation for 
Confirmation and the first Communion is solemn, and simple, and 
searching, and affectionate. The essentials of religion, the great 
fundamental truths of Christianity, those infinitely important truths 
on which we are all equally agreed, are so clearly kept in the fore- 
ground, while all sectarian and party differences are so entirely 
subordinated, that I daily see clergymen belonging to the most. 


'(1) Read before the Church Congress at Dublin. 
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widely different schools of thought working together in the most 
undisturbed and friendly harmony, while the boys, happily and pro- 
foundly unconscious whether their teachers are High or Low or 
Broad, see only that it is their earnest purpose to leave nothing 
undone which may tend to make them thorough gentlemen and true 
Christians. Nor are such influences thrown away ;—although in 
spite of every honest endeavour there must always be some among the 
multitude who leave us with few lessons save those of sin and sorrow, 
it is yet a law, to which I bear emphatic testimony, that each advance 
in the school is usually marked by a corresponding growth in manli- 
ness, steadiness, and sobriety of character, and that year after year as 
our pupils leave us, they give promise of becoming “ profitable 
members of the Church and commonwealth, and partakers hereafter of 
the immortal glory of the resurrection.” 

But these youths leave us for the Universities, for public offices, 
for business, for the army, for the law ;—and it is at this point, too 
often, that they lose their allegiance and affection, I will not say for 
the principles of Christian morality, but for that national Churck 
which should represent and embody them. For what too often 
happens‘? Thrown into the world, surrounded by the most perilous 
temptations at the very moment when they gain an exceptional 
freedom, they are no longer presented with the broadest and most 
living aspects of true religion; they are no longer taught its principles 
with an individual and sympathising care. They find a parochial 
system which from the very necessity of the case has utterly broken 
down; no clergyman takes them by the hand; no special agencies 
are provided for them; no great unsectarian schemes of corporate 
work help to mould their habits in the habit-making period by 
furnishing a vent for their superfluous energies ; and, worst of all, if 
they are assailed by honest doubts, which will not yield to immediate 
dogmatism, instead of being calmly guided they are accused of moral 
obliquity or inordinate conceit. They need the loving shelter of « 
Church spiritually warm, spiritually searching, individual, inspiring, 
directing, soothing; and they find a Church ringing with unes- 
sential shibboleths, and torn by intestine feuds. A few of the most 
plastic natures may accept some party influence, and often think 
that they are doing God service while they are but rending yet more 
hopelessly the seamless robe of Christ. But what becomes of those 
who are less dull or less docile? "What becomes of those gifted souls 
who seem born to lead or rule,—the bold and the intrepid, the keen 
and the subtle, the most eager intellects, the most passionate hearts ? 

Look abroad into the world of English life, and you will see the 
answer. The alienation of the most highly educated is as much an 
intellectual as the alienation of the uneducated is a moral and social 
phenomenon. The Church of England fails to secure in any due 
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measure the ability and genius of the rising generation. Both in the 
Universities and in many of the leading professions, our cleverest and 
most influential young men hold aloof from us with civil indifference, 
or undisguised dislike. The tone of the press, as represented by its 
foremost journals, is one of sneering patronage ; literary and scientific 
men of very different schools are the warmest advocates of opinions 
which the majority of the clergy regard as disastrous and fatal ; 
and it would hardly be possible to draw up even a short list of the 
men at this moment most eminent as English thinkers, without 
mentioning not a few who, however remarkable for pre-eminence of 
intellect and stainlessness of life, yet literally dislike, or openly dis- 
parage, or deliberately ignore the accredited representatives of that 
majestic society which is, or ought to be, the mightiest of all agencies 
in the cause of religion, of virtue, and of truth. 

If this be so (and as one sign of it we constantly see Intellect put 
down by clerical writers as one of the dangers of the age), it is our 
plain duty to consider the causes and the remedies of facts like these. 
Now, it would have been most presumptuous and unbecoming in me 
had I offered myself as in any way competent to deal with so great a 
theme; but accepting the invitation of your committee as a command, 
although I well knew that I should stand alone and with few friends 
among you, I can best show the respect which I feel for the manliness, 
for the intelligence, for the Christian-heartedness of this high 
audience, by the undisguised avowal of what I believe before God to 
be the best means of stopping that rift of difference which is beginning 
to be visible between the Established Church and those who under 
any natural state of things should be the most honoured and the most 
prominent among her younger members. 

I. The most necessary truths are usually the commonest and the 
most primary, and the first principle which I would lay down as 
essential to win over the generation which is growing up around us 
is the disavowal of sacerdotalism, the recognition to its fullest extent 
of the truth that the nation and not the priesthood, the congregation 
and not the clergy, the whole society of baptized men, and not the 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, are the Church of Christ. By an 
organised system, by extravagant pretensions, by unflinching 
dogmatism, by the bold usurpation (in fact) of an authority which 
is not ours, partisans may be gained among the ignorant, and enthu- 
siasts among the weak; but he must be blind to every sign of the 
present, and every lesson of the past, who does not see unmistakeably 
that there is and must be an ultimate and fatal loss of influence in 
any teaching which tends to exalt the priest above the people, or 
to put into sacerdotal hands an uncontrolled authority in spiritual 
affairs. Christianity can only prevail among the young by being 
Christianity—that is, by being the religion of the Spirit, the religion 
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whereby every man may have immediate, direct personal access to 
God through Christ. I declare, without fear of contradiction, that 
this individual responsibility of the soul—this possibility for each 
one of us of a communion with God so close and personal that in 
Christ’s own language it became even expedient for us that he should 
go away—is the very key-note of Christian theology. And just as 
it is the worst virus of all Romanising systems to rob the soul of this 
Divine independence of immediate communion, so it is the highest 
strength and glory of Protestantism to overthrow every barrier and 
strike down every arm that would, with its profane ambition, thrust 
itself between us and our Father in heaven. Ii any teachings or 
ceremonies of ours lead men to assume that we are a privileged 
mediatorial class, which we are not—if they are meant to metamor- 
phose a function which is but representative into one which is 
vicarial—if they foster an exclusive claim to the priestly dignity— 
if they lead us to put forth any pretension to be the sole authorised 
interpreters of Holy Writ (a claim which in all ages the clergy have 
most egregiously failed to substantiate)—if they lend any sanction 
to the foolish arrogance of a recent clerical dictum that “it will be 
the high privilege of the laity to listen and to obey”—then they 
may win a narrow and temporary adherence by the final alienation 
of those lofty and energetic minds to which ecclesiastical dictation 
has ever appeared the most odious of tyrannies. But if, on the other 
hand, as a divinely appointed ministry, we act not for the Church, 
and still less as the Church, but only with it—if we claim no priest- 
hood but that which may indeed be our own, “the priesthood of 
moral holiness, the priesthood of apostolic self-denial,” then what 
we lose in superstitious reverence we shall gain a thousandfold in the 
warm and manly sympathy not of the young only, but of every true 
citizen in the commonwealth of God, “as the preachers of the eternal 
word of truth and love, as the models of every domestic and national 
virtue, as the flower of Christian life throughout the land.” 

II. The second great principle which appears to me essential, if 
we would win the attachment of our younger members, is that we 
must aim at a speedier abandonment of disproved prejudices, a 
readier acceptance of unfamiliar truths, and a quicker and more 
enlightened sympathy with the spirit of our age. It is hardly likely 
that our ablest and most ardent youths will sacrifice every worldly 
prospect for the service of any Church which does not show a living 
appreciation of those thoughts and impulses which most powerfully 
sway the actions and kindle the enthusiasm of our time. If we 
attempt to bind the nineteenth century in the intellectual swaddling- 
clothes of three centuries ago— if, in the age of Kant, and Fichte, 
and Ewald, and Coleridge, and Bunsen, we are able to offer to our 
most brilliant and earnest youths nothing better than the philosophy 
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of Paley and the chronology of Ussher, or the criticism of D’Oyly 
and Mant—if we are to array our splendid authority against any 
concession to liberty, against any advance of knowledge, against any 
measure of justice which the consciences of the most enlightened and 
the most numerous among the laity tell them to be indisputably right 
and good—then the veriest child may ascend to the mountain top 
and see the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand which will soon burst 
over us in storm and deluge. It is not by invoking authority to 
silence discussion,—which is as absurd as to try and make watches 
keep time by breaking all their mainsprings,—it is not by lugubrious 
prophecies or stern denunciations, that we shall win the intellectual 
and moral sympathies of those young athletes who to our logical 
stand-point add their own freshness of enthusiasm and felicity of 
conjecture. If they see us stigmatising as dangerous and pernicious 
the great moral and religious writers at whose feet they crowd to sit, 
they will naturally think that they cannot be regarded as orthodox 
without intellectual servitude or intellectual suicide. To win them 
we must remember that we are men, and thinkers, and citizens, as 
well as priests. If we act in blind masses—if we are guilty of tak- 
ing professional views of imperial interests—if we allow the name 
of religion to be degraded into a catchword of moral, political, and 
social retrogression, we shall be repeating again and again the most 
fatal of our errors. <A truly holy and high-minded and eminent 
man, and a warm friend to the Church of England, did not hesitate 
to say “that clergymen seem to find it more difficult than other men 
to recognise the supreme majesty and unconditional claims of Justice 
in human affairs, and to estimate the right and wrong of an action 
apart from the motives which led to it.” To this charge, if there be 
any truth in history, we must ery peccavimus ; over and over again 
have the clergy taken merely ecclesiastical views of national duties, 
turned questions of policy into questions of conscience, and even as 
questions of conscience misjudged them utterly. Great and noble 
and devoted as the individual action of the clergy has always been, 
yet while we have too often shared in foolish panics and national 
aberrations, on the other hand we have too often opposed reforms, 
and discountenanced concessions, and denounced discoveries, and 
made sad the hearts which God had not made sad. And we are 
running the same risk even now. The world is eager and hopeful, 
and we have clamoured so often, “The Church in danger,” that the 
expression has become a jest. Yet if Christianity were meant to be, 
as undoubtedly it was, the world’s perpetual rejuvenescence and 
reviving spring, there is no reason why we should not breathe, and 
breathe perfectly at our ease, the atmosphere of the age in which 
we live. What generous intellect would dislike, what passionate 
believer in God’s love for man would hold lightly by the true con- 
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ception of Christianity as a great progressive society —the enlightener 
of the ignorant, the protector of the oppressed, the ennobler of the 
people, the liberator of the slave—a society ever widening its mighty 
influences, a society abreast with, or in advance of, all the knowledge, 
all the criticism, all the science, all the great hopes of the age, and 
embracing in the mighty circles of its perfection every great ideal of 
charity, every massive scheme of improvement, every far-reaching 
discovery of truth? Never—I say it deliberately—was there an 
age more ripe for the guidance of such a large and liberal faith— 
a faith which in the light of the great doctrine of the Incarnation 
should advocate freedom and progress, and everything that is fair 
and noble in the history of mankind. It depends on ourselves 
whether we preach it as a faith which satisfies the deepest yearnings 
of mankind—a faith capable of and intended for the regeneration 
of the world, the faith of the Apostles, the faith of the Martyrs, the 
faith of the Crusaders, the faith of the Reformation—or whether we 
stereotype it into “ hyperorthodox subtleties,” and stamp it with an 
impossible finality. The working classes are seething with honour- 
able impulses of legislative amelioration. Have we blessed their 
aspirations after a grand ideal, or have we been sternly repressive 
and contemptuously cold? The moral aims of our youth of genius 
have been entirely noble in their intensity of truth; and have we not 
preached so conventional a morality as to leave them preferring 
Epictetus to the Bible? Thousands are thronging the temple-gates 
of science ; and have we not attempted, in subjects of which we were 
profoundly ignorant, to dictate foregone conclusions from the false 
exegesis of misappreciated texts? ‘I die,” said the most eminent 
and eloquent of modern Roman Catholics—a man whom children 
loved and youths adored— “TI die a penitent Catholic and an 
impenitent Liberal.” If there were among us a similar spirit, the 
young, instead of ‘holding aloof from us with indifference and 
suspicion, would crowd round us with all the enthusiasm of liberty ; 
but if that deplorable day should ever come in which the Church of 
England, as an established system, shall ever present the spectacle 
of a Church, disunited in matters of doctrine, disunited in matters 
of Church government, disunited in matters of ritual, but united like 
an almost unbroken army in opposition to what the most eminent 
and the most cultivated of the laity regard as truths of science and 
measures of freedom, then we shall beyond all doubt have a gradual 
severance from the rising intellect of the nation, followed by a deep, 
universal, and implacable hostility. May God deliver us from the 
blind unwisdom which shall render possible so terrible a disaster ! 
III. And the third and last great principle which I would lay 
down as indispensable for enabling us to win the services of that 
glorious youthful army which, if once heartily bound to the 
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Church, would serve her with irresistible victorious power, is the 
principle of Toleration. Ay, and I would plead for the toleration of 
opinions which I heartily repudiate no less than for those which I 
earnestly maintain. I ask it not for one party—if parties we must 
have—but for all; I ask not for exclusive liberty, which is mere 
prerogative and monopoly, but for a Church whose Creeds and 
Articles are our best preservatives from that worship of opinions 
which is the fruitful source of all intolerance,—for a Church which, 
like the Jerusalem which is above, is free and the mother of us all. 
“ Every day,” said Lacordaire, “I grow more tenacious of purity of 
doctrine, but charity in the appreciation of doctrines is the absolutely 
needed counterpoise to theological inflexibility.” Yet both before and 
after the Reformation, the representatives of the Church have shed 
the blood or saddened the hearts, or silenced the lips of her wisest 
and noblest sons. The most earnest reformers, the most origi- 
nal moralists, the sincerest missionaries of forgotten or neglected 
truths—men who, because they had the courage to herald unpopular 
truths, instead of being crushed and browbeaten, ought to have been 
tended with a thousand exquisite solicitudes,—have paid the price of 
their enlightenment by the ruin of their prosperity or the sacrifice 
of their lives. Huss and Jerome of Prague, and Wiclyffe, and Luther 
and Servetus, and Wesley and Whitfield are names that plead 
trumpet-tongued against our persecuting intolerance. And though 
the power of the Inquisition has been crushed for ever under the 
heel of men’s hatred and indignation, its spirit is yet unquelled. 
There is hardly a single very eminent or original clergyman in this 
room, or in this day, who has not been brought to law, or episcopally 
censured, or deprived, or excommunicated, or silenced, or calumniated ; 
or who has not suffered in fortune, profession, er peace of mind from 
the opposition of those who differ among themselves, often about mere 
unessential criticisms, or metaphysical beliefs,—- from what Jeremy 
Taylor calls that “plain art and design of the devil to make us so in 
love with our own opinions as to call them faith and religion.” Over 
and over again, from the days of Wiclyffe to the days of Wesley, 
has the odious tyranny of majorities put into play every engine of 
wrathful ignorance, popular misrepresentation, and social martyr- 
dom, to crush some single and often friendless theologian, who, with 
intense sincerity and at the cost of all that makes life sweet, has 
arrived by heroic and herculean labour at some conclusion which, 
however distasteful, is yet religiously, morally, critically, and legally 
defensible. These are the errors which discredit communities, and 
disestablish Churches, and alienate generations, and fire the whole 
passion of youthful generosity on the side of those whom authority 
would oppress; and yet they are as ineffectual to put down criticism 
as the sand-barriers of an infant to stay the march of the tidal wave. 
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They may win temporary victories, but it is at the cost of permanent 
catastrophes ; they may dam the river, but it will be to strengthen the 
inundation. And do not let us flatter ourselves that we are herein 
justified; we are but injuring the principles which we think to 
defend, and laying unhallowed hands on the ark which we suppose 
will fall. Our Lord’s anger, let us remember, fell like lightning 
among the scrupulous and orthodox Pharisees, while it left those 
sceptical Sadducees, who believed neither in resurrection nor angel 
nor spirit, but little scathed, and the type which he chose as the 
immortal example of the noblest and most ideal virtue was neither 
High Priest, nor Levite, nor Scribe, nor Pharisee, but one of those 
irreverent and heretical Samaritans, who, rejecting every other book 
of the sacred canon, accepted only an interpolated Pentateuch. 
Acting in accordance with this high precedent—knowing how little 
of dogma Christ and Christ’s own Apostles required of their converts 
—knowing that intellect is one of God’s most glorious gifts—know- 
ing that we each of us have immediate communion with God,—I 
believe that the only way to secure the permanence and pre-eminence 
in the affections of the young of a great and honoured national 
Church is to discountenance all semblance of an usurped authority 
over the minds and consciences of men, to cultivate a quicker sym- 
pathy with all which is progressive and noble in the times in which 
we live, and to allow the fullest latitude and the sincerest charity 
within the pale of our communion to all who, whatever may be their 
other differences, accept the Nicene Creed as the symbol of their 
faith. At any rate it is certain that no Church can win the hearts of 
the young, no Church turn the hearts of the children to their fathers, 
which does not endeavour to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace. One word, and that a word of the greatest, the most devoted, 
the most enlightened, the most intense of all the Apostles,—the 
Apostle of “the third heaven,”—will sum up all that I have urged, 
—and the last word of it is the truest and dearest watchword of a 
noble and progressive society—‘ where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is LIBERTY.” 


F. W. Farrar. 












































CRITICAL NOTICES. 


JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, AND ESSAYS RELATING TO IRELAND. By Nassau 
W. Senior. Longmans. 1868. 


AFTER centuries of alternate rebellion and famine, and finally the loss of a third 
of the Irish nation in twenty-two years, the Irish question—‘“‘ for,” as Mr. 
Senior said a generation ago, ‘‘ there is but one”—has become the English 
question too, the main question on which a general election is about to turn. 
Some of the chief guides of public opinion in England nevertheless profess 
themselves still in perplexity as to what the Irish question is.! For their 
information, and to find the key to its solution, let us state the question in 
Mr. Senior’s words: ‘‘ The detestation by the mass of the people of Ireland of 
her institutions,” being he said the fundamental evil, ‘‘ the first step towards 
the cure of this detestation must be to remove its causes ; the first step towards 
making the institutions of Ireland popular must be to make them deserve to be 
so. If indeed they were deserving of popularity, the remedy would be hope- 
less. But this is an impossible supposition. No population hates the mass of 
its existing laws without sufficient reason. The tendency is to cling to what- 
ever is established, merely because it is established.” 
This statement of the question seems to us complete. We cannot, however, 
say as much for either Mr. Senior’s solution, or his explanation of the long 
delay of any solution. ‘‘The object of every statesman,” we fully admit, ought 
now, as in 1844, when Mr. Senior said so, ‘‘to be that the Irish Catholics 
should feel themselves, to use O’Connell’s words, ‘ subjects out and out as the 
Protestants are.’”” But when it is added that ‘‘this feeling will be produced 
by a provision for the Irish Catholic clergy from the Imperial revenue, and can 
‘be produced by nothing else,” we must assert a conviction that such a provision 
twenty-five years ago (if accepted, which is very doubtful) would not only have 
left the original Irish question remaining, but have added another. Had the 
Irish Catholic Church been endowed by the State a generation ago, its dis- 
endowment would be one of the questions before the generation to come. In 
like manner we must reject the explanation Mr. Senior has given of the non- 
solution of the original question. ‘‘The prejudices and passions of England 
and Scotland,” he says, ‘‘ rendered it useless to suggest, because they rendered 
it impossible to apply, the means by which the misery of Ireland might be 
relieved.” Unless in the sense in which under one name a nation is confounded 
with its government—a confusion which, as was pointed out in a former article, 


(1) “ Considering these statistics” (Civil Bills for the Recovery of Debts in Ireland) 
“it might be objected to intending reformers of the tenure of land in Ireland, that the 
true Irish question is not even the land, but in brief how to intercept some unfortunate 
emanation, whether from cruel fate or itself, that inclines the Irish mind to controversy, 
and indisposes it for making two ends meet.” — Times, September 26. 

The following evidence of an English landlord resident in Ireland, cited by Mr. 
Senior, measures the amount of truth in the last suggestion: “They are less indus- 
trious than the English, but they are more frugal, more provident. Almost every 
cottier has his cow, his turf stack, and his potato-pit. Instead of being, as the English- 
man is, constantly a week’s income in debt to the village shopkeeper, he has his little 
hoard of food, and often something in a stocking hid in his roof.” —Journals, §c., ii. 175. 
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lies at the root of a number of national evils aud international feuds !—it is 
most unjust to hold England and Scotland responsible for the long misery of 
Ireland. On the contrary, no sooner does national, that is to say popular, 
feeling in England and Scotland obtain some considerable influence over poli- 
tical questions, than the first question is ‘‘ the Irish question ””—the question 
how to give Ireland good and popular laws, and to remove the institutions she 
detests. The plain reason is, that equality in the constitution, popular govern- 
ment, leads to equality in the laws, popular institutions; and the Irish question 
is but the most urgent side of the general question of equal and popular legis- 
lation for the whole kingdom, because inequality in legislation takes in Ireland 
the grossest and most intolerable forms. The reason, on the other hand, of 
the long continuance of the Irish question is equally plain. ‘The history of 
this country,” said Mr. Lowe, in the most famous of his speeches against the 
admission of the people to a share in political power, ‘‘ the glorious and happy 
history of this country has been a conflict between two aristocratic parties.” 
Whose glory, we ask, and whose happiness? In the brief history of legislation 
for the English labouring classes, from 1349 to 1834, given in Mr. Senior's 
volumes on Ireland,” the reader will find a chapter in that ‘‘ glorious and happy 
history,” and a continuation of it may be found in the state of the agricultural 
labourers of England, and the proceedings in Parliament respecting them from 
that day to this. It is, however, to Ireland especially we must look for the 
kind of glory and happiness produced by a perpetual “ contlict between two 
aristocratic parties.” There was their favourite battle-field. There lay the 
richest booty for the conquerors. There once had lain extensive and fertile 
lands; there still lay salaries, titles, and promotion; there was the road to 
viceregal state and revenue, to earldoms, marquisates, and dukedoms, to 
bishoprics and archbishoprics, to secretaryships and seats in the Cabinet—it 
might be from the misgovernment of five millions and a half to the government 
of a hundred and fifty millions of men. Fixed on high thoughts like these, 
how could ‘‘ two aristocratic parties” stoop to heed the squalor, rage, and 
detestation of the wretched crowd beneath ? Tocqueville affirmed that nothing 
that had passed in the English Parliament for one hundred and fifty years had 
produced much echo abroad, even its first orators commanding small sympathy 
or attention in neighbouring countries. ‘‘The reason is,” he said, ‘‘that in 
an aristocratic senate the orator’s most eloquent appeals are confined to the 
sentiments and sympathies, the rights and privileges, of the dominant class he 
addresses ; whereas in a popular legislature the orator speaks to a whole nation 
and on behalf of one, and though addressing only his fellow-citizens, often 
speaks to mankind.” ‘Who can forget a signal example of this in the scorn and 
indignation which transported ‘‘ two aristocratic parties” when one of the chief 
orators among them spoke of a part of their fellow-citizens, whom he desired 
to admit to a voice in the laws, as of the same blood with themselves? The 
same exclusiveness of feeling, the same narrowness of political ideas, the 
same jealous regard to dominion and rank which have controlled the debate, 


(1) ‘Nations and International Law.’”’ Forrnicutty Review, July 1, 1868, p. 90. 
For “Baron von Ompleton,” p. 92 in that article, read “Baron von Ompteda.” For 
“investing the appeal to force in this regulated form ¢o the,” p. 100, line 15, read 
“investing, &c., with the.” For “the later Roman law of nations,” p. 100, line 22, 
read “ the later Roman law of actions.” 

(2) “ Journals,’ &c., i. pp. 1483—147. 
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have dictated the statute; and hence it is that the Irish question, the question 
of giving equal and popular laws to the Irish people, awaits the solution of a 
popular Parliament, capable of entertaining the idea of equality, and of putting 
it into the laws. 

Let it not then be dreamt that the question of the Irish Church is the whole 
Trish question. The inequality in that respect, although perhaps the one most 
extensively felt, is not the one felt most deeply. The Established Church is 
not the institution the majority of Irishmen detest most; Irish Catholics (we 
speak of the laity only) are more tolerant than most Protestants suppose; and 
in so far as they do detest the Protestant Church, it is in general not for her 
doctrines (to which they pay little attention), nor yet for her endowments (with 
respect to which they will not be the party most opposed to a liberal settle- 
ment), but for her inequality—as a Church which ‘‘ exalts her mitred front in 
Courts and Parliaments ””—Courts where they have been studiously shunned, 
and Parliaments which enacted the laws that have goaded them to rebellion 
and murder. ‘‘ Ireland,” to use Mr. Senior’s language once more, ‘‘is still 
governed by two codes: one deriving its validity from Acts of Parliament, and 
maintained by the magistrate; the other, laid down by the tenants, and enforced 
by assassination.” Until these two codes are brought into harmony, uutil the 
code regulating the ownership, tenure, transfer, and inheritance of land becomes 
an equal one, regarding the poor as much as the rich, the tenant as much as 
the landlord, the Irish question will never be solved. It will never be solved, 
therefore, so long as Parliament is occupied with ‘‘a conflict between two 
aristocratic parties.” As, moreover, it is a question relating above all things 
to land, on which the very existence of the mass of the Irish people depends, it 


will never be solved in a Parliament which listens only to great landed pro- 
prietors, and to the political economy congenial to them. 


A generation ago, Mr. Senior, no revolutionary economist, and writing in 
no revolutionary organ, pronounced that the chief material evil of Ireland, 
because the one which occasioned the other (‘‘ the want of capital’’), was ‘the 
want of small proprietors.”” A people, he said, consisting chiefly of siall 
proprictors, ‘‘though without a middle class, and without the diffusion of 
moral and intellectual cultivation which a middle class produces, may be 
happy. Ifit have a good government, it will have intelligence and self-respect. 
It will so regulate its numbers as not to subdivide its holdings into portions 
minuter than those which will maintain a family in the comforts which the 
habits of the people require. Each family, secure of its estate, will improve it 
with the industry, and endeavour to add to it by the frugality, which the 
feeling of property inspires. In time it will acquire capital, and with capital 
will come towns, manufactures, and the complicated social relations which 
belong to a rich, civilised community.” Under a system of large proprietors, 
what do we find Mr. Senior affirming of the tendency of things? ‘‘ The duty,” 
he declares with emphasis, in respect to both Ireland and England, ‘‘ which I 
hold to be the specific duty of a landlord, is the keeping down population. If 
there were no one whose interest it was to limit the number of the occupants of 
the land, it would be tenanted by all whom it could maintain. Competition 
would force them to use the food that was most abundant; they would have 
no division of labour, no manufactures, no separation of ranks, no literature ; 
in short, no civilisation.”! Mr. Senior, however, omitted to consider another 

(1) ‘‘ Journals,” &c., i. 294, 295. 
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great Irish want besides that of small proprietors, one created by large pro- 
prietors; one, too, which caused the very improvidence and consequent over- 
population he considers it their prime duty to prevent. ‘‘The most general, 
and indeed universal, complaint,” the Devon Commission reported, ‘* brought 
before us in every part of Ireland, was ‘the want of tenure,’ to use the ex- 
pression most commonly employed by the witnesses. It is said to paralyse all 
exertion, and to place a fatal impediment in the way of improvement.” It 
was this want,—one persistently maintained to this day by large proprietors,— 
combined with the want of all public relief of destitution, which produced the 
violence on the part of trade-unions and combinations, from which Ireland 
formerly suffered so much.! When no Poor Law existed in Ireland,—when 
the refuge of emigration was as yct inaccessible,—when evictions were frequent 
and sweeping,—when the operatives in towns were in hourly danger of invasion 
by a crowd of starving competitors from the country,—when, too, no system of 
national education was established, it is not surprising if ignorant men in such 
a position sought to defend themselves by a merciless code. They were fighting 
for their existence, and their code for that end had the same origin as the 
fierce code of the Irish tenants of which Mr. Senior speaks. In England too, 
as in Ireland, the labour question is in a great measure a land question. 
M. Léonce de Lavergne relates, in his essays on ‘‘ Agriculture and Popula- 
tion,” that in 1848 a great personage in England replied to some one who feared 
an invasion of revolutionary ideas among English labouring-classes, ‘‘ No, 
there is no danger, they know too much political economy.” The danger would 
be greater if they knew more; if they knew the economic causes of the wretched- 
ness of their dwellings in town on the one hand, and of their degraded and 
hopeless condition in the country on the other. Mr. Senior himself, in treating 
of the causes of Irish misery, was led to say of the operation of similar causes 
in England, ‘‘ We bitterly regret that our execrable system of tenures, by 
making the legal forms attending the sale and purchase of a small piece of 
ground cost more than the value of the thing which they convey, and our 
execrable law of settlement, have destroyed the small properties of England. 
We believe that if we could recall into existence the English yeoman, we 
should add to our social system a most valuable member. We believe that the 
remnants of that race are the best agricuitural population in Great Britain.” 

‘‘ The Irish Question” is, in short, in every sense, the English question too. 
It is a question of equal laws—above all, of laws relating to land; it is a 
question which ‘‘ two aristocratic parties” have created, and which only a great 
national party can solve. T. E. Cuirre LEsctre. 


THE LIFE AND ADMINISTRATION OF RoBER?T BANKS, SECOND EARL oF LIVER- 
Poot. Compiled from Original Documents. By Cuartes D. YoncE. In 
3 Vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1868. 


ConsIDERING the position which Lord Liverpool held for so long a space during 
u most critical time in English history, one need waste no words in pointing 
out the importance and interest of a work that is founded on the minister’s 
own private papers. Publications of this kind are of the highest value in 
every way. For one thing, they give authentic accounts of State transactions 
(1) We say formerly, because of the statement in Mr. Senior’s preface, that “the com- 
binations and trade-unions are little less ferocious now than they were in 1838.” 
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which have previously only been known to the outside world through the 
gossip of back-stairs circles, very likely to be misinformed, or in the para- 
graphs of guessing newsmongers. Jor another thing, in the case of such a 
man as Lord Liverpool, they furnish the public with peculiarly instructive 
pictures of the inner machinery of Government by aristocratic parties. In 
these days, when a workman who presumes to express a judgment on public 
affairs is styled a nincompoop of politics, and a plebeian without a fortune who 
aspires to sit in Parliament is libelled as a political adventurer, it is very 
interesting to read in all their savoury details the greedy struggles of patricians 
for place and emolument. The circumstances under which Mr. Wynne was 
made President of the Board of Control (vol. iii. pp. 156—164), or those under 
which the Duke of Buckingham portinaciously sought employment for which 
even his best friends knew and admitted him to be grossly unfit (vol. iii. p. 344), 
are not worse than many others which might be found even within the four 
corners of the present work, but they suggest the consolatory reflection that if, 
under the coming democratic régime, the Government of the empire is to be handed 
over to nincompoops and adventurers, at any rate the experiment will have 
no novelty about it. While we are all blaming Mr. Disraeli for sending Lord 
Mayo to India, it is worth while to turn to these annals of Lord Liverpool’s 
administration, and learn how fecble even he was, with all the strength of his 
experience and his long tenure of office, against the claims of the members and 
clients of great families. 


























Lord Liverpool himself, though not a man of commanding genius in any 
sense, yet by indefatigable industry, constant experience in high and responsible 
office, and a very sober and moderate temper, which he possessed to begin with, 
acquired and employed a high degree of serviceable capacity in public affairs. 
He was Secretary of State, first for Foreign Affairs, then for Home Affairs, then 
for War and the Colonies; and he was Prime Minister from 1812, after the 
murder of Perceval, down to 1827. That is to say, he was at the very head 
and front of political activity during the Peninsular war, the American 
war of 1812, the war of the Hundred Days, the Congress of Vienna, the Holy 
Alliance, the French interference in Spain, the ‘‘ Trial”? of Queen Caroline, the 
Peterloo Massacre, the resumption of cash payments, and all the other political 
events of moment during this very momentous tims. His retirement from 
public life the year before his death left the Catholic question ripe, and the 
Corn-Law question fast ripening. To the history of this dozen or so of 
memorable things the present volumes furnish a valuable contribution. Their 
general effect is to raise the reader’s impressions of Lord Liverpool’s ability and 
judgment, and they show him to have been consummate in what most English 
politicians treat as the supreme and characteristic feat of statesmanship. He 
knew how to keep his Cabinet together and let things alone; to the very last 
moment he sat complacent and firm on the safety-valve. He was more 
enlightened than people commonly suppose about economic and financial 
questions ; even on emancipation he was not so retrograde as has been vulgarly 
believed; but he was timorous, and true to Government traditions; he felt that 
the first duty of Lord Liverpool was to do nothing that might loosen or weaken 
Lord Liverpool’s ministry. From this point of view it was obviously far more 
important to conciliate the powerful Grenvilles by a bad appointment than to 
benefit the nation—whose parliamentary power at that time was nothing to 
speak of—by good measures. Lord Liverpool’s maxim evidently was that 
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initiative is not the business of a ministry. Perhaps an opportunity may soon 
occur in these pages of examining his career in detail. Meanwhile, the 
appearance of so important a work is worth noticing. The compiler has per- 
formed his task with laudable industry ; his style is wooden, and his political 
principles are obsolete, but for all that his book is full of information and 
instruction. EpiTor. 


THE PARsSEE MarrriaGE AND Divorce AcT, AND THE PARSEE MATRIMONIAL 

Courts. Bya ParsEE. Bombay. 1868. 
THE object of this pamphlet is to state the grievance of a very small class of 
her Majesty’s subjects, but a grievance, nevertheless, which presses very hard, 
and is in appearance quite gratuitous. In our laudable anxiety to legislate in 
India according to the ways of thought and institutions of the various races 
subject to us, we have forced upon some of them a yoke which suits the race 
generally, but does no’ suit some of them on account of their very likeness to 
ourselves. Thes2 have acquired, readily enough, the best part of the civilisation 
of their rulers, and would be less tyrannised over by the application to their 
case of English laws. This is the kind of grievance which a Parsce tells us is 
inflicted on a small body of his co-religionists by the Parsee Marriage and 
Divorce Act. That Act was framed at the instigation of the heads of the Parsee 
community, and in appearance gives the Parsees a divorce law somewhat like 
our own—marriage, however, being dissoluble on the ground of adultery merely 
on either side; but the Act in practice works differently. The Parsee com- 
munity recognises early marriages, like most of the religionists around them, 
though the pravtice, if is said, is contrary to the primitive Parsee faith, and to 
the institut:on of monogamy. The result is that by making marriage indis- 
soluble except for adultery, we compel all Parsees alike to put up with the 
wives whom accident or parental choice may have given them—marriages 
being sometimes arranged before the birth of the children united. The 
orthodox Parsees, having limited tastes and a limited rule in life to follow, 
depending little for their happiness on their companionship in marriage, 
do not feel any burden in the rule at all. Where the rule does not work 
well is in the case of the young and heterodox, whom the English conquest 
has influenced. Those who have little self-restraint have no scruple in 
breaking the marriage tie, but others of a higher and more educated class 
refrain from self-indulgence, though all the pleasures of marriage are denied 
them by the custom which has forced on them an unsuitable companion. 
It is on behalf of this last class that the Parsee appeals. He demands, not 
the abolition of carly marriages, but the non-recognition of them ‘‘at the 
instance and request of both the parties, if not of one of them only.” The act 
of justice demanded is thus a very simple one, and should be granted all the 
more easily because in the spirit of our own institutions. It is statesman- 
like to govern alien communities according to their own wishes; but it is 
carrying the rule too far when it hinders a minority from accepting our own 
legislation. 

The pamphlet would be remarkable as a native Indian appeal to the public 
opinion of Englishmen, but the contents in various ways indicate a high degree 
of philosophic culture. One or two applications of recent philosophy are, 
indeed, rather curious. For instance, not merely does the Parsee state the 
fact of Parsee pliability in adopting the manners and customs of the people 
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among whom they live, in explanation of their adoption of the custom of 
early marriage, so inconsistent with their early usages ; he philosophises on the 
fact as follows :— 

* The history of the Parsees of Western India, from the time of their setting foot in 
Hindoostan up to the present day, affords a striking illustration and confirmation of the 
biological principles of heredity and variation ; of the fact that varieties are the results 
of modifications impressed on the race by incident forces and surrounding circumstances 
and conditions, and that such modified forms are transmitted to posterity ; of the facts 
that ‘like produces like,’ and that ‘like causes produce like effects,’ and conversely, 
that unlike causes produce unlike effects. Their strong monotheistic faith and strict 
prohibition from intermarriages with other races, preserved their identity as it has pre- 
served the identity of the Jews, and prevented them from being merged and absorbed in 
the mass of the dominant and governing classes, and so far perpetuated their type; but 
the force of dissimilar and adverse circumstances to which they were subjected for cen- 
turies, coupled with their inherent proclivity to change their pliability of organisation, 
which enables them readily to readjust themselves to changed conditions, generated a 
retrograde metamorphosis under the Hindoos and Mahomedans, as it produced the 
wonderful transformation for the better under the auspices of their present beneficent 
rulers; so that the Parsees of Western India, who were before all but undistinguishable 
from their Hindoo brethren, and had become markedly distinct from their co-religionists 
of Yezd and Kerman, are now fast approaching to the type of their Anglo-Saxon rulers, 
and becoming individualised alike from the Hindoos and from the Zoroastrians of 
Kerman and Yezd.” 

Whether we agree with the Parsee or not, the latest philosophy, it is plain, must 
have been thoroughly imbibed, when Mr. Herbert Spencer’s biological principles 
are so fully appreciated. He goes on to add that, to realise complete assimilation 
with Englishmen, which he regards as a desirable consummation, the English 
language and literature should be fully and thoroughly adopted. The Parsees 
have no alternative between moulding themselves on the Oriental and on the 
Occidental type, and the latter is infinitely to be preferred. They might thus 
become ‘‘ part and parcel of the great Anglo-Saxon race, which is destined to 
play a far more conspicuous part, and on a far more stupendous scale, in the 
future history of the world than it has hitherto done.”’ It may be said that 
this—and more to the same effect—is flattery to help the writer in achieving 
his object, but there are too many evidences of sincerity throughout the 
pamphlet to make the supposition plausible. It may be added that, notwith- 
standing some long-winded sentences, the pamphlet is exceedingly well written, 
and, both in form and substance, the work of an able man. 


RoBERT GIFFEN. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BisHop’s Fotty. By Cuarites LEver. 3 Vols. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Ir is difficult to recognise the author of ‘‘ Charles O’Malley” or ‘‘ Harry 
Lorrequer ” in the thoughtful and slightly cynical novelist whose latest task 
has been to exhibit the humours and extravagances of his countrymen when 
they have thrown off home restraints and associations, and have attempted to 
lead the life of continental cities. There are few instances on record of a change 
of style, subject, aim, and method so complete as Mr. Lever’s literary career 
affords. The future course of most novelists is, to a certain extent, adumbrated 
in their early works. -‘‘ Waverley ” is the legitimate precursor of ‘‘ Quentin 
Durward ;”” “‘ The American Notes,” of ‘‘ Dombey ; ” ‘* Vanity Fair,” of ‘‘ The 
Newcomes;” and ‘‘ Adam Bede,” of ‘Felix Holt.” With Mr. Lever, how- 
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ever, each succeeding work gave up something of the past, replacing it with 
new and altogether different matter; until, like old port kept in the wood, 
the new wine added to supply the loss by evaporation so changed the nature 
of the whole that the original vintage was unrecognisable. A certain reck- 
lessness of style and workmanship, and a total absence of dulness, are all 
that Mr. Lever’s late writings possess in common with their predecessors. 
The ‘‘Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly” is one of the pleasantest of them. 
Its story is at once slight and involved. There is very little of it, and that 
little is ill-conceived and clumsily executed. But many of the characters are 
admirable, and the dialogue is always sparkling and amusing, and at times 
brimful of wit. The cardinal fault in the work is a fault that runs through all 
Mr. Lever’s later productions. It is a species of dilettanteism. Mr. Lever 
writes like a man who knows all about art, and is sufficiently master of it 
to treat it at his will with attention or neglect. He writes to please himself, 
and is rather annoyingly careless about what the reader may think; he seems 


to say— 
“For I will for no man’s pleasure 
Change one syllable or méasure.”’ 


Hence, although we have scenes of great beauty and animation painted with 
the hand of a master, they are followed by others in which the work is blurred 
and smeared. 

The Bramleighs are a family of wealthy parvenus, who, though the head of 
the house, Colonel Bramleigh, has married the daughter of an earl, have never 
been able to take the position in society that many of them covet. They are 
divided into three camps. Lady Augusta Bramleigh, who has avowedly married 
for money, lives in Rome, and keeps her life and her interests distinctly sepa- 
rated from those of any other member of the family. Colonel Bramleigh, 
resolyed on passing the magic barrier that separates him from the gentry, is 
supported by his daughter Marion, and his second son, Temple, a budding 
diplomatist. The third camp is composed of the eldest son, Augustus; the 
youngest son, Jack, a sailor; and a daughter Nellie. These last are 
honourable, straight forward people, whose only ends in life are to “ live and let 
live” and “love and let love.” A claimant for the Bramleigh estates appears, 
in the shape of a young Frenchman, who signs himself the Count Pracontal de 
Bramloigh. His introduction, and the very respectable claim he is able to 
advance, serve to bring to light the characters of the various: members of the 
family. Marion, who has married an old diplomatist, Viscount Culduff, and 
Temple, treat him as an impostor. Colonel Bramleigh fights him resolutely, by 
fair means or foul, until excitement brings on death by apoplexy. Augustus, 
Jack, and Nellie, who compose what may be called the peace party, resign 
occupation of the estates, and depend upon their own exertions for support until 
the question of proprietorship shall be settled. Lady Augusta arranges to 
retain her interest in the estate by marrying the Frenchman should his 
attempt prove successful. Accident reveals documents proving the claim to be 
unfounded. The claimant disappears, the whole family is restored to its rights, 
and the story ends. 

Nothing simpler or less interesting can well be conceived. Much unne- 
cessary confusion and mystery attend the claims of Pracontal, and the way in 
which evidence to upset them is obtained is roundabout and ludicrously impro- 
bable. Nothing can be less artistic than the manner in which the various 
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characters are despatched to the remote spot at which the informatién they 
néed may be obtained, nor than that in which the required evidence’ is brought 
to'light. ‘In the réader’s admiration of the wit of the dialogue and’ the power 
“of ‘the characterisation, inadequacy of plot and want of art’ in the conduct 6f 
‘the’ story are almost forgotten. ‘Viscount Culduff, Lady Augusta Bramleigh, 
and one OCutbill, an engineer, are three of the best sketches ‘Mr. Lever has ever 
given us. Culduff, especially, is an admirable picture, almost worthy to stand 
beside Major Pendennis or the Marquis of Steyne. He is répresented as ‘“‘ the 
greatest ass” in the diplomatic service, yet he succeéds by hiS inimitable aplomb 
in standing, or at least appearing to stand, in the front ranks of diplomacy. His 
manners are superb, and none the worse for a Regency air. His smile, ready 
to turn at once into an expression of compliment or irony ; his ‘real deaf- 
ness and well-affected blindness; his extreme success in ‘the preservation of a 
youthful appearance and figure, are cleverly depicted, and bring him before us 
living“and recognisable. “Mr. Lever is, however, unjust to his own creation. 
Culduff is not in any sense so foolish or contemptible a character as he is 
represented. His behaviour on one occasion shows him to be no fool; and 
on a second, to be. really what by highest social convention is accepted as a 
gentleman. He is sent on a special embassy to Naples to obtain ‘the release of 
an English sailor, who is in reality, though Culduff does not know ity his brother- 
in-law Jack. sé long does the Viscount linger on the road, that before his 
arrival the prisoner, sick.of captivity, has escaped. A circumstance like this 
would hayé dismayed’a man of less resources. Lord Culduff, waiting*the turn 
of events, causes it*to be rumoured that the prisoner’s evasion was his arrafige- 
merit, and was dué'to the’aid he supplied. This is not the art of a fool. “Whe 
again, in preserice of the Comte Pracontal, Lady Culduff uses” some insolent 
words which draw from the Frenchman an expression of regretit was Hot a man 
belonging to the family who had spoken them, Lord Culduff says, with dignity; 
that all Lady Culduff’s words are his. Touches of this kind show that Culduff’s 
success, though it did not spring from his possession of any great or brilliant 
qualities, was due to his having tact, coolness, promptitude, gentlemanly sense; 
and other qualities scarcely less rare than moral excellence. Hardly inferior 
asa picture is Lady Augusta. Her coolnessand, upon occasion; her insolence are 
unsurpassable. The manner in which she entourages Pracontal when his chance 
of obtaining the Bramleigh estates seems favourable is capital ; and her treat- 
ment of Lady Culduff is delicious. ‘Nothing can surpass the calm assuraneé of 
her selfishness ; witness the manner in-which, after forsaking the fortunes of 
her- family; to the extent of almost’ contracting marriage with’ their ‘adversary, 
she turns round, after her defeat; and asks the heir for an increased’ allowance, 
pleading that, though the most aérial of creatures, she cannot absolutélylive on 
nothing; and that though” her “friends censure her for the lowness of lier dresses) 
she" still firids some clothing indispensable. Cutbill, with his good heart but 
elastie ‘codé. of: morals, ‘and ‘his embarrassing frankness ‘of demeanour; Lady 
Culduff, writhing’ under the stings of her mother-in-law’s scorn, yet never 
willing to retirefromi the contest ; Julia; the betrothed of Jack, a bright, loving, 
and self-sacrificing girl, powerless to resist her inclination to -tease,“are all good 
chiaifaeters. Much of the dialogue is equally worthy. | A’scene‘in’ which Lord 
and Lady Culduff; Lady: Augusta,’and ‘the’ Count Pracontal meet for tHe a 
mt is Se to gee in the comedies of Scribe or Dumas. 
a ical JOSEPH KNIGHT. 














